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There’s no reason why you 
can’t begin again, if 


you want to. Here are four 
stories that prove it 


E YOUR LIFE? 


BY KENNETH ROBB 


ALL oF us know it’s unhealthy 
to love one’s work. Yet many of 
can hardly wait for the five 

o’clock whistle. 

The sad truth is that in a society 
which allows every man to choose 
his profession, one out of five of us 
actually despises his job. Millions 
more find hobbies and outside di- 
versions ae eee satisfying than their 


I re one of the great majori- 
oan fear they’re in a rut, com- 


of getting no place, or "whose 

resses them, it’s time to 

take s You can do something 

about it! You can begin by exam- 

ining the pat excuses that come so 

glibly when we try to explain our 
presence on a dead-end street. 

A favorite with young and old 
alike is: “Opportunity never 
knocked at my door.” The best 
evidence available says that oppor- 
tunity never knocks at Pes aay 
door. You have to go for 
tin lead i in bet the hand 
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For 18 years 
Joe and Lalia 
Boone awaited 
opportunity’s rap. 
But as Joe labored 
in the muck and 
sludge of the oil 
fields, tenant farm- 
ing on the side, good fortune con- 
stantly eluded them. Between 
arrival of her three babies, Lalia 
taught school for $80 a month. 

With both nearing 40, the future 
apparently held for them only 
makeshift oil field cabins, a never- 
ending struggle for economic sur- 
vival, and _ backbreaking _ labor. 
Over the supper table one night, the 
Boones talked their problem out. 

“I’m up a blind alley as far as 
teaching is concerned,” said Lalia. 
“If I’m ever to do any better, I’ve 
got to have more education.” 

Joe nodded. “You'll never see 
old age in the oil field,” he said. 
“T’ve always been handy with 
tools. If we pull together, maybe 
both of us can get another start. 
This time I'd like to try making 
furniture.” 

The Boones decided that very 
night. By liquidating all their as- 
sets, they got together $1,500, repre- 
senting a lifetime’s savings. With 
the three children they moved a 
thousand miles to Florida. 

Lalia got a job first as grader 
in the college, later—as she worked 
toward advanced degrees—she was 
put on the University of Florida 
staff, first as teaching assistant, 
finally as instructor. Joé became 
an apprentice carpenter. 

Last June, five years after the 
Boones pulled up stakes and left 
the oil fields, 43-year-old Lalia 
Boone became the first woman to be 
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LALIA BOONE 


awarded a doctorate of philosophy 
from the University of Florida. She 
is now a full-time instructor of 
English on the staff. 

Through those five years, Mrs. 
Boone held down a full-time out- 
side job, completed all academic 
work necessary to her degree, with 
no paid help did all the cooking, 
housekeeping, washing and ironing 
for a family of five, and wrote for 
four different scholarly publications. 
Her early life in the oil field 
prompted her dissertation on the 
language of the oil field, being pub- 
lished this winter as a book. 

At the same time husband Joe 
was not loafing. The trim, white 
cottage the Boones have bought 
just off the university campus is 
filled today with blond oak cabinets 
and beautifully-matched chairs and 
tables he put together in his back- 
yard shop. “I’ve got just the loca- 
tion for my business when I go on 
my own,” says Joe. “You see, I’ve 
been getting my education, too.” 


ANOTHER EXCUSE often repeated 
with gospel fervor is: “I’ve got a 
good job. Why change horses in 
midstream?” But innumerable men 
who have exchanged one career 


for another tell us, “If you can 
change for a better horse, why not?” 
Five years ago noone could have 
told Jack Sabin he 

wasn’t riding a 

sure winner. Start- 

ing as a Louisville 

newsboy, Jack had 

’ steadily climbed 
Si the newspaper 
JACK SABIN ladder till he held 

a prize promotion job with the Chi- 
cago Herald-American. His job: 
roam the country wherever throngs 





WHY DON’T YOU CHANGE YOUR LIFE? 


of people congregated and see that 
his paper was prominently displayed 
in hotel lobbies and on newsstands. 

Jack wanted a normal home life 
with his wife Betty and their two 
young children. When he and Betty 
spotted a vacant restaurant oppo- 
site the Louisiana State University 
campus in Baton Rouge four years 
ago, the newspaperman thought he 
spied a better horse. 

He got a shock when he met the 
building owner. Nine consecutive 
tenants had gone bankrupt in this 
location. To ready the premises for 
re-opening, $20,000 would be nec- 
essary. So convinced was Jack that 
he could succeed where nine had 
failed that—though he had no pre- 
vious’ catering experience—he 
talked the landlord into advancing 
half the capital. 

Jack has more than justified his 
patron’s confidence. From opening 
day in June, 1947, he has consist- 
ently used a promotion man’s flair 
for winning friends and customers 
for The Goal Post, a restaurant 
patronized almost exclusively by 
Louisiana State students. 

Sabin risks over $2,000,000 annu- 
ally by cashing any student’s out- 
of-town checks free of charge; he 
proudly claims he’s never had a 
bad check yet. Jack employs solely 
student help in the restaurant. 
Hungry but broke students can eat 
at Sabin’s and sign their chit, pick- 
ing it up at the end of the month. 

Since Louisiana football is played 
in baseball weather, practice ses- 
sions are concluded at The Goal 
Post where Sabin keeps 30 gallons 
of cool, free lemonade waiting for 
the team. Every year the gross re- 
ceipts of one day’s business goes to 
the LSU Campus Chest fund. 


Anyone short on cash can get a 
$5 loan from Sabin merely by sign- 
ing his name on one side of a card 
and posting the date two weeks 
hence on the other. No questions 
are asked as to why he needs the 
money. No interest is charged. The 
card, name down, is pinned to a 
board behind the cash register. 

When the two weeks are up, if 
this loan has not been repaid, the 
card is turned over and the name 
exposed. In the three years this 
“soft touch” has been available, 
LSU students have tapped it 32,- 
000 times; 31,990 times the loans 
have been repaid. 

But what has all this brought 
the Sabins? 

For one thing, they now own a 
fine home in one of Baton Rouge’s 
better residential districts. For an- 
other, it has brought security. 

Unorthodoxy in business is life’s 
blood to Jack. When recently asked 
if he never got a yen for the news- 
paper world, he smiled. 

“Why should I go back? Here 
I’m my own boss. I run the busi- 
ness. Any crazy scheme that comes 
along and I want to try it, I don’t 
need no permission from nobody. 
As long as I dream up promotion 
ideas that give me a kick, why 
should I give it up? I’m happy.” 


STILL A THIRD explanation for 
sticking with work that spells a life- 
time of sheer drudgery is: “Family 

responsibilities 
won't let me shop 
around for satisfy- 
ing work.” Yet 
thousands of men 
and women find 
family responsibil- 
ities no barrier to 
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vocational happi- 
ness. With Edna 
Frankfurt and hus- 
band Abe Ravkind 
of Dallas, it was 
an ordinary fam- 
ily experience that 
opened the way to 
new careers: 
Before marriage, 
Edna had two 
years of college 
and a stint as a 
stenographer. After 
she married Abe 
LOUISE in 1934, she quit 
work to give all her time to house- 
keeping and mothering their 
planned-for family. Their first son 
was born in 1936. 

“I enjoyed running my home,” 
Edna says, “but like many of my 
friends, I wanted something more. 
When I became pregnant in 1938, 
I never dreamed my second. child 
would be a million-dollar baby.” 

A friendly argument with kid 
sister Elsie touched off the spark. 
Elsie claimed that despite Edna’s 
pregnancy, there was no need for 
her to “look like a beach ball in a 
rumpled bed.” Said Elsie, “A 
pregnant woman can look stylish.” 

Two days later Elsie brought out 
a new skirt and fitted it around her 
sister’s bulging front. Unlike the 
ordinary skirt, this one had a win- 
dow in the front that could be 
opened and closed according to 
need. A well-tailored jacket hung 
long enough to cover the opening. 
Her waistline thus de-emphasized, 
Edna felt almost “normal” again 
when she looked in the mirror. 

The possibilities became apparent 
when she wore the skirt to the 
obstetrician’s office. Other expect- 


ant mothers eyed the straight, slim 
hang of Edna’s skirt. All wanted 
to know where she got it. 

Two months after the baby ar- 
rived, Edna and Elsie opened the 
Page Boy Maternity Dress Shop in 
Dallas’ Medical Arts Building. It 
was a bold, reckless step. After 
patenting the skirt and paying a 
month’s shop rent, their initial capi- 
tal of $500 was exhausted. Yet the 
impulsive start paid off. 

Department store buyers from all 
over the country were soon beating 
a path to the Frankfurt sisters’ door. 
Today Page Boy is big business. 

It has a $200,000 factory of its 
own. It has shops in Dallas, Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis. It has retail outlets 
in every major city. It fills mail 
orders from Tokyo to South Africa. 

In 1941 Edna and Elsie were 
joined by their sister, Louise, who 
came in as chief designer. Then 
when Edna’s husband, Abe Rav- 
kind, returned from the army in 
1946, they persuaded him to launch 
a new career by taking over the 
production manager’s post. So 
successfully has this family-team 
functioned that last year they did 
a $2,000,000 business. 

For all her multiple duties as 
vice-president of Page Boy, Edna 
reserves a major share of her time 
and energies for her family, now 
grown to three children. “People 
sometimes ask where I find time for 
two full-time jobs,” she says. “I 
guess the answer is we always find 
time for things we love.” 


How MANY TIMES have you 
heard the complaint, “There’s no 
future for the man over 40! Or 
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50! Or 60!”? Many thousands keep 

their noses to un- 
rewarding grind- 
stones while 
offering this ex- 
planation. Yet 
other people con- 
tinually prove 
them wrong. 

After 42 years in the ministry, 
J. A. Phipps of Norman, Oklahoma, 
reached the retirement age of 70. 
Unwilling to rest on a pension, he 
looked about for a new career. 

“I had always preached that a 
man could make money and still 
live by the Christian precepts,” he 
said recently. “After I left the 


church I ‘wanted to prove it.” 

So it happened that this grand- 
father assessed his assets for going 
into business. He had only two. The 
first was a grade-A credit rating 


resulting from his life-long habit 
of paying his debts. The second 
was a shrewd knowledge of prop- 
erty values gained from years of 
housing a large family on a preach- 
er’s salary. Putting these assets to 
work, he borrowed $2,000 from his 
banker and made the down pay- 
ment on a rooming house. , 
So profitable was this investment 
that within a year the ex-minister 
had a Dun and Bradstreet credit 
rating of $40,000. When he saw 
another good real estate buy, a 
local banker advanced him $12,000 
on his name alone. He soon was 
buying and trading like a veteran, 
acquiring two large rooming houses 
and two apartment houses. - 
And just recently Phipps sold all 
his property in Norman and moved 
to Houston, Texas—‘“to expand.” 
But more significant than his 
financial success, achieved without 


once violating the principles of 
truth, honesty and personal integri- 
ty, was the example he set for his 
own family. Inspired by the sight 
of their aging father starting a new 
career when most men would have 
settled into senility, six of his seven 
adult sons and daughters have suc- 
cessfully launched upon new, more 
satisfying careers of their own. 


DoZENS MORE REASONS are given 


for sticking to jobs we’ve outgrown. 


Never. got to college? 

Then you have lots of company, 
including eight of every 10 kids you 
started to school with, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance President Charles 
Taylor, Tallulah Bankhead and a 
former haberdasher who didn’t let 
bankruptcy stop him and now sits 
in the White House. 

Bad luck dogged your path? 

Clarence Hawkes had bad luck, 
too. He lost a leg and then his 
sight, yet outlived his “luck” to 
author 50 books and become a 
great naturalist. They told Glenn 
Cunningham he’d never walk, and 
he became the world’s greatest 
miler. You know about the “bad 
luck” of Helen Keller and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

So the excuses go. 

“T was born on the wrong side of 
the tracks!” “Nobody ever loved 
me!” “My skin was a different 
shade!” “I never had the capital 
to make a fresh start!” “The de- 
pression spoiled my chances!” “I 
got taken by a slicker from the 
city!” But all add up to the old 
familiar plaint: “I never got the 
chance to show what I could do.” 

The truth is we all have to make 
our chances. Rare is the individual 
who finds success handed to him on 
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a silver platter. These people you’ve 
met briefly here, in every instance,, 
grabbed circumstance with both 
hands and turned it to their own 
advantage. You can do the same. 

First, if your present job makes 
you a square peg in a round hole, 
cut out a new hole. Get an idea 
that interests you above all others 
and choose a goal for yourself that’s 
broad enough to require use of all 
your: talents and abilities. “Only 
when we use our highest talents,” 
said Reverend Phipps, “do we en- 
joy the satisfaction of self-expres- 
sion in our work.” 

Second, having found your big 
idea, examine it from all sides. 
Where you are deficient in talents, 
training or inclination, eliminate 
your inadequacy either by further 
education, on-the-job training or 
even with another person. Says 
Edna Frankfurt Ravkind: “The 
story of Page Boy’s success is the 
story of success through teamwork.” 
Says Jack Sabin of Baton Rouge: 
“Like the nine bankrupts in the res- 
taurant before me, I’d have been 
out of business in no.time if I 
hadn’t made use of everything I’d 
learned about promotion.” 

Third, having fully prepared 
yourself to exploit your big idea, 
let nothing rob you of the confi- 
dence that yours is the only job 
for you, and you’re the best person 
to do it. Says Lalia Boone: “Start- 
ing over at 40, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of younger, fresher people, 
can be terribly dishearteriing. Like 
the little train that chugs up the hill, 
you keep saying, ‘I think I can! I 
think I can! I think I can!’ until 
at last you top the rise and cry with 
utter joy of accomplishment: ‘I 
made it!’” as 
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“Frank Holt” performed so brilliantly 
in German literature classes that by 
1915 he was back East teaching Ger- 
man at Cornell. As Erich Muenter he 
was still wanted by the ice of 
Cambridge, a few hundred miles away. 

It took World War I to bring Erich 
Muenter out of his “retirement” at 
Comell. In letters to the editor, he 


it 
ie 


to Washington and 
the Capitol building with the | ei in 
his arms. The Senate’s 

sick bvaleed. ao Sacksak aaaianah 


blown off his chair at the other end 
of the building and suffered several 
broken. ribs. 

Muenter did not wait around to see 
the effect on Congress of his little 
object lesson. Instead, carrying an- 














the line Muenter decided 25 
explosion was not enough. He 
kidnap Morgan's baby, and so » fo orce 
the financier to “stop the war.” En- 
tering M s house at i 
Muenter backed the butler: up 



































stairs, 

Old J. P., this, reacted Frocen. 
teristically. Roaring, he down- 
stairs at Muenter, who shot twice 
in the chest. Then, as ’s im- 








petus sent him crashing into 4 
The po cr 8 Rep Pee 

story next day on 
the nation’s front pages like one of 
Muenter’s bombs. “Holt” was 
fied as the fugitive Muenter. In j 
he expressed sorrow that Morgan 
forced him to shoot. But he announced 
grandiosely that he was not 














































‘a 
brief moment, he leaped off a tier of 
cells 30 feet high, and dived head | 
first to the concrete below. - se 


























Now 
There’s a 


School 
For It! 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Cal Bernstein 


® you CAN LEARN almost anything now. 

All over the country, new school opportunities 
have been opened up by the diverse interests 
of veterans, backed by the GI Bill. That big 
new class—the retiring oldsters—has demanded 
courses never before in any curriculum. Shorter 
working hours today give people the leisure to 
study their hobbies more seriously and develop 
part-time vocations. 

In Chicago you can learn to be a stock market 
operator or an elevator operator. In Virginia 
you can learn to plant peanuts, in California to 
plant oranges, in New York to plant people. No 
more long apprenticeships to become a magi- 
cian, an astrologist, an auctioneer or a deep sea 
diver—now there’s a course for it. 

The most varied invitations to learning are 
available in big cities like Los Angeles, where 
PAGEANT went to get this report of some of the 
oddest and most engaging. 


ASTROLOGY. Instructor Robert De Luce demon- 
strates a simulated horoscope chart at the First 
Temple and College of Astrology on Burlington 
Avenue. Here for the modest fee of six dollars you 
can take a year’s course and become a full-fledged 
astrologist. Essential courses include pre-natal astrol- 
ogy, the delineations and how to compile an ephemeris. 
CONTINUED 
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IMPROVE YOUR VISION with Television is the course given by Dr. Thomas 


David at his International School of Professional Arts & Sciences, on South 
Wilton. A chiropractor, Dr. David believes TV can be beneficial if viewers 
perform his eye exercises. But if sitting too long in the same position 
leads to complications, he says, you'll have to resort to other types of cure 


BIRD WHISTLING. “Many 
people can be perked up by 
whistling,” says Bertha Stock- 
well at her school on South 
Harvard. “It creates a happy 
attitude and is so healthful 
that everyone should spend 
some time each day whistling 
at the birds.” Her one year 
course teaches you to imitate 
15 birds—if you are on pitch— 
and the tuition is a mere $150. 











TEEN-AGE MODEL SCHOOL run by 
Bill Adrian has successfully specialized in 
one clear-cut field: youth and natural 


freshness. Adrian believes he can more 
easily mold younger girls into ideal 
models. He came to the Coast because 
girls here spend more time in the sun, 


have a healthier appearance than those 
in the East, are less sophisticated. The 
six-week course costs $125. Graduates in- 
clude three Rose Bowl queens and Miss 
America of 1951. They have appeared in 
ads galore and on covers of top magazines 
(including their favorite, PAGEANT). 


CONTINUED 
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DEEP SEA DIVING at the Sparling 
School prepares healthy young men for 
jobs at $200 a day in an uncrowded pro- 
fession. Divirfg, as the school bulletin 
reads, “releases you from usual and ordi- 
nary jobs to a field that satisfies the quest 
for adventure and the unusual.” After 
the 16-week training, which costs $600, 
graduates are ready to work on ship- 
wrecks, do underwater welding, inspect 
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dams, gather marine specimens for mu- 
seums, recover sunken treasure—or go 
abalone fishing. The student here is 
doing a “blow-up”—allowing air to enter 
his suit until its buoyancy raises him to 
the surface. The school has a 50,000- 
gallon practice tank, a specially-equipped 
diving barge and a 50-foot boat, 12 deep- 
sea outfits, and 120 diving dresses with 
helmets—called “pots” in the trade 








AIRLINE HOSTESS SCHOOL of Marsha 
Toy doesn’t really lead up a blind stair- 
way—she places 97 per cent of her gradu- 
ates. Since marriage disqualifies hostesses, 
there’s a big turnover; most marry from 
six to 18 months after getting jobs. Quali- 
fications are stiff: ages 21 to 28, weight 
100 to 135 pounds, height 5’2” to 5’7”— 
and you must be a nurse, have some 
college, or three years at business. Girls 
here are learning to get up into a piane 
and remain dignified on their high heels 


SWEDISH MASSAGE. If everyone had a 
daily massage, says 72-year-old Dr. Law- 
rence, head of this school, they would 
perspire more, eliminate more waste, and 
so be happier. So too, ostensibly, would 
the many graduates of his fine institution. 
He says that massage vigorously applied 
by a relaxed operator helps remove the 
96 per cent waste in our food and helps 
the body put the remaining four per cent 
to better use. His training includes gym- 
nastics, anatomy and colon therapeutics. 


CONTINUED 
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AUCTIONEERING at the Pacific Insti- 
tute is a Higher Profession. According to 
Dean Charles Jeffries it demands people 
who are extroverts, moody, tempera- 
mental, imaginative and quick on the 
trigger. Some of the things you learn, in 
order to make $100 to $150 per session 
as an auctioneer: never use the word 
little to describe an item—no one ever 
paid a big price for a little thing; if you 


LIBERTY CANDY SCHOOL. The 
average pupil gains 10 pounds dur- 
ing the three months’ course at this 
Beverly Boulevard school. Most stu 
dents become skilled workers in 
candy factories or open their own 
shops. They go through a curricu- 
lum of 100 different recipes and 
many trade secrets. Naturally, the 
course that used tobe “Penny Candy” 
is now entitled “Nickel Candy.” 
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get stuck with a low bid announce that 
you have two identical bids and force 
the “live” bidder to work his own price 
up; accept non-existent bids when real 
ones aren't high enough; if you sell an 
item under cost, buy it back at a 50-cent 
profit to the buyer and everyone will be 
happy. You also learn that “honesty pays 
quite well,” and never to let a bidder go 
away feeling he’s been gypped 














WINDOW DRESSING. A field trip in 
this class consists of the instructor taking 
the students downtown for several hours 
of—window shopping. The course is a 
free one, at Los Angeles Trade and Tech- 
nical Junior College, and the class of 18 


pupils takes from one to two years to 
complete it. There's a shortage of window 
dressers, so almost all of them are placed, 
They scavenge homes for old junk and 
furnishings which they work up into fan- 
tastic props for arty show windows. @ & 
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Toughest 
Mayor 
In the 
U.S. A. 


BY AL STUMP 


Rackets in Fresno flourished 
until housewives picked Sling- 
er Dunn to clean up the town 


® a SCENE UNLIKELY to occur 
again in Fresno, California, took 
place at 10 o’clock on a May morn- 
ing in the office of Mayor Gordon 
Dunn. Facing Dunn across his desk 
was a sharp-faced, ‘swarthy man in 
an expensive suit—a stranger to the 
newly-elected chief executive. From 
an inside pocket he produced a 
thick package. 

“Got a message from the boys in 
Los Angeles,” he told Dunn. 
“You've lived up to your campaign 
promises. You closed down the 
town. Everybody around here’s 
satisfied. So let’s not be foolish. We 
want to get back in action with a 
few horse books—and this 35 thou- 
sand is just a starter.” 

The packet of $500 and $1,000 
bills plunked solidly on the desk. 

Dunn is the 39-year-old, $8,500- 
a-year head of a city which until 





shortly before that morning in early 
1949 was rated by the California 
Crime Commission as one of the 
most vice-ridden in the:state. He is 
so big that his suits come specially 
tailored. In 1934 “Slinger” Dunn 
was national collegiate and IC4-A 
discus-throwing champion; in 1936, 
runner-up in the discus event at the 
Berlin Olympics. A six-foot, four- 
and-a-half-inch and 250-pounder, 
he can tear a deck of playing cards 
in two with his hands. Reaching 
across the desk, Dunn pinioned the 
hoodlum by the coat front and 
with one heave threw him back- 
ward and through an open door. 

A moment later the fixer for the 
Mickey Cohen-controlled Southern 
California bookie syndicate which 
had run unchecked in Fresno was 
bouncing down the City Hall stair- 
way. Seldom in American govern- 


ment has a bribe been rejected 
more vigorously. 

Gordon Glover Dunn has been 
called the country’s toughest civic 
official. When he tackled the prob- 
lem of cleaning up crop-rich and 


complacent 100,000-population 
Fresno, gamblers, whores, narcotics- 
pushers, muggers and lamsters were 
having a field day every day. For 
10 blocks along busy Broadway the 
poker, horse-betting and Klondike 
dice joints flourished behind neon 
lights. Despite protests of the State 
Board of Health, 37 cribs employ- 
ing more than 250 prostitutes oper- 
ated around the clock. Directly 
across from police headquarters, 
racketeer Joe Cannon ran a gaudy 
roulette, craps and blackjack hall 
known as the Plantation Club. 
Cannon was described by Gover- 
nor Earl Warren’s Crime Commis- 
sion as an associate of Joe Sica, 


Jack Dragna and Mickey Cohen, 
the Big Three of California law- 
lessness, yet he used the police sta- 
tion as a second hangout, ordering 
rookie cops to run out for coffee 
and sandwiches. Nearby, China 
Alley was pushing untold amounts 
of opium and heroin. A $100,000- 
a-year bail bond business under 
direction of the late Bugsy Siegel’s 
mob saw to it that arrests were a 
mere mockery of the law. In one 
60-day period, juvenile gangs shot 
down a grocery-store owner, 
stabbed a cab driver and assaulted 
eight Fresno women of the streets. 

Heading up Fresno’s government 
was backslapping Mayor Glenn M. 
DeVore, a longtime political wheel 
evidently good for as many terms 
as he wanted. DeVore saw, heard 
and allowed no city worker to 
speak evil of Fresno. 

“Condoned vice is paying off 
$50,000 a month to the police de- 
partment and others higher up,” 
plain citizen Dunn flatly told a 
radio audience. “We’re a statewide 
scandal and nobody is doing any- 
thing about it.” 

Today, only 36 months later, no 
less an authority than Senator Estes 
Kefauver has asked the young 
mayor for tips on racket-busting— 
and Slinger Dunn is mentioned as 
the next governor of California. 
For in short order Fresno has be- 
come perhaps the most orderly 
community of its size west of the 
Rockies. Columbia University now 
rates it one of the 10 best U. S. 
cities in which to raise a family. 
To the Federal Department of 
Labor it is among the most effi- 
ciently operated centers surveyed 
in 1951. Last year Fresno won na- 
tional first place from the Ameri- 
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can Bar Association for “biggest 
improvement in police courts.” 
Business volume is up 30 per cent, 
a financial gain topping every city 
in the seven western states. Behind 
all this is the fact that a new, FBI- 
trained police force has cracked so 
many mobster skulls that not a 
known dope-peddler, harlot, gam- 
bling wheel or slot machine re- 
mains in town. It is demonstrably 
true that you can’t even fix a park- 
ing ticket in Fresno. 

“Other places have cleaned 
house, but not with the handicaps 
Dunn faced,” says Assistant Attor- 
ney General of California Arthur 
H. Sherry. “Usually mass indigna- 
tion runs the crooks out. But Dunn 
virtually headed a one-man cam- 
paign, without the backing of a 
single large organized group. 


What’s more he was a political 


green-pea without money, up 
against an entrenched, well-heeled, 
slick bunch of criminals. It’s close 
to a miracle that he won.” 

Almost as miraculous is the fact 
that Dunn is still around to guard 
Fresno with an iron fist. Not .only 
did he mortgage his home for $1,- 
500 to finance his campaign, but he 
was threatened time and again 
with beatings and bombings. He 
walked the streets with a gun 
strapped beneath his coat. In four 
months he lost nearly 40 pounds. 
Two weeks before voters decided 
between the political machine in 
power and Dunn, the phone rang 
while he was dining with his wife, 
Naomi, and two children, Karen 
and Derek. 

“You want to keep those kids of 
yours well,” said a voice, “you bet- 
ter pull in your horns. This is the 
last warning. .. .” 
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A few friends offered to guard 
Dunn’s home with shotguns, but he 
refused to risk any other lives. 
While his family stayed indoors, 
Dunn groggily stood before a 
microphone for four hours on elec- 
tion eve in a marathon appeal to 
the electorate. Attempts to jam the 
radio station’s wave length failed. 
Next day Dunn squeaked through 
with 10,922 ballots to 9,894 for the 
incumbent, DeVore—a margin as 
thin as Fresno’s chances of wreck- 
ing the rackets before Dunn got his 
dander up. 

Slinger Dunn’s story is hearten- 
ing evidence of what a grassroots 
upbringing in decency of one man 
can do for an entire municipality. 
He grew up in Fresno County, one 
of the richest farming areas on 
earth. In 1950 and 1951, for ex- 
ample, its products topped $300,- 
000,000 and the county led the 
nation in output of grapes, figs and 
cotton. For years the underworld 
had been siphoning off the payroll 
that goes with such a bonanza, 
finding the pickings easy in a poly- 
glot center numbering more than 
40 nationalities. 

After Stanford and the Olympic 
Games, Dunn worked up from 
truck driver to general sales man- 
ager of the Associated Oil Com- 
pany branch in Oregon. In World 
War II he commanded the 17th 
Naval Intelligence District in Alas- 
ka. He returned to Fresno to be- 
come a contractor’s agent, in which 
job he angrily discovered that hun- 
dreds of laborers were gaing home 
broke.on payday, after a quick visit 
to a dice layout or bookie. Fresnans 
stood idly by while a do-nothing 
police force under DeVore and 
Chief R. T. Wallace watched the 
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mobs rake in an estimated $2,500,- 
000 a year. At nearby Pine Lake 
Lodge, the celebrated Bugsy Siegel 
—later killed by rival gangsters— 
had a battery of 11 teletypes ser- 
vicing horse results to bookies 
throughout San Joaquin Valley. 

A series of events catapulted the 
easy-going Dunn into politics. One 
night in a bar (“I’m no bluenose— 
I take a drink,” says the mayor), 
Dunn overheard a. police official 
shaking down the proprietor. “But 
I already paid off once this month!” 
the man protested. 

“Yeah, but protection just went 
up,” grinned the lawman, jerking 
his head toward the floor above. 

Upstairs, Dunn learned, the boss 
had installed eight mink-coat chip- 
pies, about par for a Fresno bawdy 
house. Not much later the Crime 
Commission indicated that Fresno 
was prostitution headquarters of 
Central California. It also had a 
thriving abortion service which 
transported women in and out of 
town by plane and among hood- 
lums on the wanted list was con- 
sidered unsurpassed as a safe spot 
for laying low. 

When the pregnant wife of a 
local American Legion post com- 
mander was kicked into uncon- 
sciousness for her purse one night 
in 1948, Dunn began to seethe. 
Legionnaires threatened to form a 
vigilante committee and arm them- 
selves. Chief Wallace’s reply was a 
bland, “Conditions aren’t really so 
bad . . . let’s not act hastily.” At 
the time, a heavy rain hit Fresno 
and gutters—clogged with discard- 
ed lottery tickets—spilled over. A 
lieutenant on Wallace’s staff made 
broad-daylight collections at Broad- 
way poker games. Another cop ran 


a slot-machine business out of his 
garage. A reporter from the Fresno 
Bee who managed entrance into 
the Plantation Club reported losses 
by single customers of up to $1,200 
a night at roulette. 

Amused tolerance greeted Dunn’s 
campaign for mayor. Aside from an 
original group of 10 “little” people 
who begged him to run and a few 
U. S. Marine Corps veterans, he 
had no organized backing. His en- 
tire campaign fund was $5,200, 
and Dunn is still paying off his 
home mortgage. His chief rival, De- 
Vore, who died a year after his 
defeat, allegedly spent $50,000. 

“What saved us was the house- 
wives,” says George Hartwell, two- 
time Silver Star winner in World 
War II, who was Dunn’s campaign 
manager and now is deputy mayor. 
“They were afraid .to support us 
openly, so they mailed in their dimes 
and quarters and dollars. The ladies 
told us that they didn’t want their 
husbands to know—-since most busi- 
ness men favored an open town— 
but that they were for us. Without 
them at the polls we’d have been 
sunk.” 

Housewives, too, supplied much 
of the evidence of racketeering that 
was ruining homes, upon which 
Dunn based his plea. He sent eight 
packages of statements to State 
Attorney General Fred Howser, de- 
manding grand jury indictments of 
Cannon, Wallace and others. How- 
ser, since defeated for office, termed 
the evidence “inconclusive.” 

Just hours after he took office, 
Dunn fired Wallace and three top 
aides, Lieutenants Samuel A. Meek 
and L. K. Bowen and Sgt. H. B. 
Mattocks. China Alley was raided 
and, despite elaborate _ electric- 
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warning systems, over $200,000 
worth of dope confiscated. One 
raid on a suburban red-light parlor 
was so swift that nude girls leaped 
out windows. The lid went on Joe 
Cannon’s Plantation Club; Pine 
Lake Lodge suddenly became legiti- 
mate. When a debate with the city 
council failed to shake up the po- 
lice department to Dunn’s complete 
satisfaction, he brought in at $1,- 
000 a month the noted criminol- 
ogist, William Wiltberger. Wilt- 
berger found that under the old 
regime Fresno had no training 
program for officers, no narcotics 
squad and not even a criminal- 
index record system. Arrest data 
was stuffed into boxes or tossed 
into closets. Recovered loot from 
robberies 15 years old was found 
piled in a basement. Many cops 
didn’t even know how to fire a gun. 
Criminals wanted elsewhere were 


released in Fresno under a sloppy 
filing and fingerprinting system. 
Recently the California Peace 
Officers Association lauded Fresno 
for having one of the finest forces 


in the West. “The hoods used to 
spit at us when we walked past,” a 
veteran patrolman says. “Make a 
pinch and you'd get ‘the treatment.’ 
Now the crooks will detour a hun- 
dred miles to miss Fresno.” 

The man Dunn picked for chief, 
stocky, greying Henry Morton, once 
got “the treatment.” In pre-Dunn 
days he conducted an unauthorized 
raid on a lottery loft and for the 
next six months was assigned to sit 
each night in a garbage truck, 
guarding the city dump. Today 
Fresno has a 155-man uniformed 
force trained in its own police 
academy under FBI supervision. 
Morton himself is a graduate of the 
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National Police Academy in Wash- 
ington and Dunn sees that his top 
aides get the same schooling. The 
mayor has gone out after smart, 
college-bred youngsters and by rais- 
ing the starting pay to $345 a 
mbnth made Fresno officers career 
men with a solid future. Last year 
the city paid tuition fees for 40 
promising bluecoats in Fresno State 
College’s night criminology courses, 
and noted state and federal author- 
ities conducted 12,000 hours of 
training in specialized fields. Dunn 
and Morton have developed a po- 
lice pistol combat squad which has 
averaged 98.6 accuracy in winning 
regional marksman contests. Full 
homicide, narcotics and perversion 
details have been formed, Fresno’s 
modern, master-indexed record 
section, crime laboratory and FBI- 
tutored plainclothes squad are sec- 
ond to none in the state. Lady 
traffic officers—as comely as they 
are courteous—have cut driving 
violations to a minimum. “Last 
year,’ Dunn says proudly, “we 
showed a 35 per cent increase in 
offenses cleared by arrests. There 
were no gang outbursts in the city, 
and assault and rape have been all 
but eliminated. In the last eight 
months, not one venereal disease 
case attributable to a prostitute was 
found in Fresno.” 

But most important, the festering 
collection of thieves is gone, pro- 
tection from higher-ups no longer 
possible. Watchdog Dunn, his new 
civil service board and Fresno’s 
revitalized city council have com- 
bined to drive the hoodlum bosses 
eastward to Las Vegas and Reno 
and southward to Arizona, and New 
York hideouts. Members of the Sica 
gang of Los Angeles, for example, 
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haven’t shown their heads in Fres- 
no, where once they boldly con- 
ducted all-night poker games in a 
leading hotel lobby. Meeting the de- 


throned gambling king, Joe Cannon, 


and his two bodyguards on the 
street, Dunn braced himself expect- 
antly. 

Cannon and his boys dolefully 
left the sidewalk and crossed to the 
other side of the street. : 

The fast-moving Dunn prowls 
the byways at all hours in his big 
grey limousine. Not long ago, the 
mayor strode into a plush nightspot 
which used to do a six-figure 
annual business over its illicit 
gambling tables. Now a blonde 
chanteuse entertains diners and the 
back room is boarded up. 

“What would you have done if 
you'd found a wheel in the place?” 
a curious customer at the establish- 


ment inquired of Mr. Mayor. 
“Thrown it out the window,” 


SWITCHED SIGNALS 


said Slinger Dunn shortly, “and 
then the operators after it.” 

Physically speaking, Fresno’s 
head man has the equipment to 
take on any such — But his 
crook-heaving days probably are 
over. Following his one-man purge, 
ex-Chief Wallace was indicted on 
five counts of income tax evasion. 
Wallace, now facing trial, is charged 
with an unreported income of $75,- 
370.15 from 1945-48, a period in 
which his police salary never ex- 
ceeded $5,700 a year. And state vice 
agents, invited by Dunn to make 
sneak checkups on Fresno at what- 
ever time they chose, report “abso- 
lutely no evidence of rackets operat- 
ing—the town’s clean as a whistle.” 

Fresno, California, in 1952, is a 
model for the whole country to 
observe. The only question now is: 
Will it stay that way? 

Slinger Dunn and 10,000 house- 
wives think so. ae 





@ THE FARMER FROM the Pennsylvania Poconos had never before been to 
New York. His nephew brought him to the big city, fixed him up with 
a room, left him for awhile and then phoned from the lobby. No answer. 

The nephew tried desperately for a few moments ana then was struck 
by the sudden thought: 

“Give him two short rings and a long one,” he told the operator, who 
did. And the uncle, who had never answered any call but his own signal 
on his Pennsylvania party line, promptly picked up the phone. 

—Bernard Kamber 


@ THE LATE DeWo iF Hopper once visited Saratoga, New York, and stopped 
at the famous United States Hotel. His room was at the back of the hotel, 
adjacent to the railroad yard where a switch engine spent the night noisily 
going about its business. In desperation, Hopper finally phoned the night 
clerk and proceeded to bark his protestations. 

“Young man,” he began, “can you tell me what time this hotel gets 


to Chicago?” —Harold G. Hoffman 
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CAN YOU SPOT THE SIX 


@ LIKE ANY COMPETENT anthropologist 
you know that there is no such thing 
as a criminal type. Your boss, and 
certainly some of your wife’s uncles, 
look more like desperadoes than those 
fellows known by their numbers. 
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But there’s always a lingering sus- 
picion—and hope—that you could tell 
a convict from somebody’s uncle. 

PaGEANT here assembles a_ police 
lineup to test both you and the theory 
that cons look like cons. Six of our 
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CONS IN THIS LINEUP? 


characters are jailbirds, and six are 
strictly Hollywood criminals, the title 
role players in Columbia’s My Six 
Convicts. The test may also tell some- 
thing about Hollywood casting ability. 

The answers: Top six, left to right: 


actor from My Six Convicts; Waxey 
Gordon; Robert Seibert (teeri-age kill- 
er); Owney Madden; actor; Bascom 
Boaz (Navy paymaster who took 
$19,000). Bottom: actor; Legs Dia- 
mond; actor; Vincent Coll; actor; actor. 
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—From a Can of Soup! 


@ wHatT’s A BETTER staple for a light lunch, or 
lazy summer supper, than a bowl of soup? Hot or 
cold, what better prefaces a dinner party? 

No use growing nostalgic over the fresh soups 
mother used to simmer for hours on the back 
burner, using a hambone and dried peas, or an 
apronful of fresh garden vegetables. For many 
a modern housewife, soup is something that must 
come in cans. 

But why disparage it, just because it’s labor- 
saving? What's the harm in can-opener cookery, 
if you don’t let it dull your ingenuity? One secret 
of good cooking is the surprise ingredient. Ever 
think of adding horseradish to pea soup, for 
example, and then chilling it? Or avocados to 
tomato? Or, on a brisk day, cooking up a pot 
of chili bean soup? 

Here are eight Paceant recipes, using canned 
soups as their basic ingredient. None too tricky— 
all delicious. Experiment with others, too, for 
your own special repertoire. 
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TOMATO SOUP ITALIENNE 


1 can condensed tomato soup 
1 soup can of milk 
1 tbsp grated onion 
Combine all ingredients; beat with rotary beater or electric mixer. Chill 
several hours. Turn into chilled bowls; garnish with lemon slice and chopped 
chives. Yield: 4 servings. 


Y% cup diced bacon Y% tsp tabasco 

1 tbsp finely chopped onion 1 can condensed bean soup 

2 tbsps finely chopped green 1 can condensed tomato soup 

pepper 2 soup cans water 

Y2 tsp chili powder 1 bay leaf 

Cook bacon, onion and pepper until bacon is crisp. Add chili powder. Add 
bean and tomato soup; gradually stir in water. Add bay leaf; heat to serving 
temperature. Remove bay leaf before serving. Garnish with pimento strips. 
Yield: 6 servings. 





SHRIMP BISQUE 


1 can condensed cream of mush- 1% soup cans milk 
room soup 1 5-oz. can shrimps, drained 

1 can condensed tomato soup 1 tsp minced chives 
Y% can cream 1% tbsps sherry 

Combine soups; mix well. Gradually stir‘in cream and milk. Cook over low 
heat, stirring constantly, until mixture is smooth. Add shrimp, chives and 
sherry. Heat thoroughly, but do not boil. Sprinkle with grated cheese. 
Yield: 6 servings. 


Waokn 
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ICED CHICKEN SOUP 
1 can condensed cream of celery soup 1% soup cans milk 
1 can condensed cream of chicken soup 2 cup cream 
¥%2 cup dry white wine 
Combine all ingredients. Beat with rotary beater or electric mixer. Chill 


several hours. Turn into chilled bowls; garnish with chopped chives. Yield: 
6 servings. 


CONTINUED 
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ICED SURPRISE SOUP 


1 can condensed green pea soup 1 tbsp grated horseradish 
1 soup can milk 1 carrot 

Combine all ingredients. Beat with rotary beater or electric mixer. Chill 
several hours. Turn into chilled bowls. Garnish with shredded carrot. 
Yield: 4 servings. 


CREAM OF AVOCADO SOUP 


1 can condensed tomato soup 1 pared, seeded avocado, mashed 

1 soup can milk 1 tsp Worcestershire Sauce 
Combine tomato soup and milk. Add mashed avocado and Worcestershire 

Sauce. Heat to serving temperature. Garnish with croutons. Yield: 4 servings. 
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POTAGE DOR 


2 tbhsps butter 1 can condensed cream of chicken soup 
Y% cup finely chopped onion 1 can condensed cream of celery soup 
Y% cup shredded carrot 2 soup cans milk 
Y— tsp paprika 1 cup grated American cheese 
2 tbsps minced parsley 

Melt butter, add onion and carrot; cook until onion is tender, but not brown. 
Add paprika. Add chicken and celery soup; gradually stir in milk. Heat to 
serving temperature. Remove from heat; add cheese and stir until blended. 
To serve, sprinkle with parsley. Yield: 6 servings. 


at 
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1 can condensed cream of mushroom soup 1 can milk 
1 can condensed cream of asparagus soup Y cup heavy cream 
1 can water 1 642-02. can crab meat 
4 tbsps sherry 
Combine soups; mix well. Gradually stir in water and milk. Cook over low 
heat, stirring until mixture is smooth. Add cream and crab meat; heat thor- 
oughly but do not boil. Remove from heat; add sherry slowly. Yield: 6 —— 
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BY LAWRENCE GALTON 


@ IN RECENT YEARS the business of 
having a child has been more radi- 
cally changed than perhaps any 
other phase of medical practice. 
Here is a report on the latest devel- 
opments that are helping to make 
the course of pregnancy safer, more 
predictable and more enjoyable. 

Morning sickness. The nausea 
and vomiting, which affects as 
many as 50 per cent of mothers-to- 
be, may become a thing of the past. 
Recently 165 patients with morning 
sickness were given tablets of Dex- 
edrine. This is the drug sometimes 
prescribed to depress appetites and 
make reducing easier. 

Fully 148, or 90 per cent, of the 
women included in the test were 
completely relieved. Happily, too, 
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the drug provided mental and 
physical stimulation which im- 
proved the patients’ morale and en- 
abled them to carry on normal 
activities. 

Heartburn is another unpleas- 
ant aspect of pregnancy that need 
no longer give trouble. A .burn- 
ing, scalding sensation, in the past, 
nagged persistently at many women, 
often interfering with proper diet 
and needed rest. 

While it could be temporarily 
relieved by bicarbonate of soda, this 
treatment tended to result in exces- 
sive weight gain, longer labor and 
other complications. And although 
diet changes (increased protein and 
fat intake), elimination of smoking 
and other measures helped some, 





others went right on suffering. 
Recently, however, at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in Boston, when 136 
women who had not been helped 
by other methods were given injec- 
tions of a drug called prostigmin, 
90 per cent experienced relief. 
Skin troubles, another annoy- 
ance for many women during preg- 
nancy, were eliminated, for every 
one of a group of women given 
daily doses of the hormone, pro- 
gesterone. There was no effect on 
the pregnancy and all the women 
gave birth to normal infants. 
Toxemias of pregnancy have 
been a source of terror for every 
pregnant woman. The more serious 
toxemias start with rapid and ex- 
cessive weight gains, accompanied 
by edema or excessive accumulation 
of fluids in the body. Then blood 


pressure begins to rise and the kid- 


neys may become involved. This 
condition, known as pre-eclampsia, 
if allowed to go unchecked, may 
lead to dreaded eclampsia, with its 
convulsions and coma. Modern 
medical science is now able to save 
87 out of every 100 such victims. 
And fewer and fewer cases of tox- 
emias of pregnancy are being seen. 

If a case of toxemia develops to- 
day, it is probably the fault of the 
woman who has failed to see her 
doctor at regular intervals or has 
neglected to follow his suggestions. 
Regular examinations and tests re- 
veal any tendency toward the devel- 
opment of toxemia. Salt-free diet 
and other relatively simple meas- 
ures are usually sufficient to check 
the tendency. 

Miscarriage, another frequent 
worry in the past, need no longer 
cause any anxiety. 

Although estimates indicate that 


as many as one of every five preg- 
nancies today terminates in mis- 
carriage, medical literature is full 
of reports showing that as many 
as four out of. five miscarriages 
can be avoided. As a recent article 
in PAGEANT pointed out, women 
who have had three and four mis- 
carriages in the past are being 
helped now to carry through to 
full-term pregnancies. 

One of the latest and most effec- 
tive methods, employed recently 
with 82 women with histories of 
previous miscarriages, is to give 
moderate doses of ethinylestradiol 
and thyroid extract until the 35th 
week of pregnancy. Seventy-six of 
the 82 so treated bore full-term 
babies. 

Fear of congenital defects has 
caused many mothers-to-be who are 
threatened with miscarriage to 


_ avoid trying to overcome it. They 


worry that their children will be 
born abnormal, for there is an old 
and still common belief that nature 
causes miscarriage in order to avoid 
the birth of a monstrosity. 

But a recent study at the Evans- 
ton Hospital in Illinois proved that 
any woman whose pregnancy sur- 
vives a threatened miscarriage has 
at least a 98.5 per cent chance of 
delivering a sound baby. 

Prematurity and stillbirth 
have become better understood and 
controlled in the last few years. An 
abundance of evidence now indi- 
cates that the mother’s diet is ar 
important factor. 

Great Britain, during the last 
war, provided an unparalleled op- 
portunity for investigating nutri- 
tion. While it reduced the national 
caloric intake, the British wartime 
rationing scheme upgraded the nu- 
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tritional quality of the diet. A 
marked drop in stillbirths and 
deaths of infants under 30 days of 
age occurred after the start of ra- 
tioning in 1939-40. 

During the war, too, at Boston 
Lying-In Hospital, 216 pregnant 
women were divided into five classes 
on the basis of diets: excellent, 
good, fair, poor and very poor. Of 
the babies born to mothers whose 
diet was excellent, 94 per cent were 
in good or superior condition, as 
against only nine per cent of the 
infants of mothers whose diet was 
poor or very poor. All of the still- 
born infants, all but one of the in- 
fants who died soon after birth, all 
but one of the premature infants 
and nearly all with congenital de- 
fects were borne by women in the 
poor and very poor diet groups. 

A first report last spring of a 
project at Philadelphia Lying-In 
Hospital showed that vitamin sup- 
plementation and a _ high-protein 
diet had a marked effect in pre- 
venting premature birth, especially 
among underweight women, who 
are more prone to have babies be- 
fore term than normal or over- 
weight women. Less than nine per 
cent of underweight women given 
supplements delivered prematurely 
as against 22 per cent in the con- 
trol group of underweight mothers 
whose diets were not supplemented. 

Weight changes. Recently a 
second report has come from the 
Philadelphia project showing that 
mothers-to-be who gain an average 
of 3.6 pounds by the 14th week had 
the most satisfactory pregnancy. At 
the end of 28 weeks a gain of 1512 
pounds and a total nine-month 
gain of 24 pounds are average fig- 


ures for successful pregnancies. 
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On the other hand, if a woman 
is definitely below normal weight at 
the beginning or fails to gain weight 
at an acceptable rate during the first 
six months, premature labor is more 
likely to occur. When there are ex- 
cessive weight gains after the third 
month, pre-eclampsia or eclampsia 
complications are more likely. 

Anxiety. A great deal of the 
unpleasantness in pregnancy in the 
past could be traced to fear of what 
might happen and ignorance of 
what actually does happen in nor- 
mal birth. Recent medical advances 
are relieving much of this anxiety. 
And doctors are overcoming the 
ignorance by giving patients clear, 
understandable facts about what 
goes on during the whole process of 
pregnancy. A woman who under- 
stands the natural process and can 
relate it to what is happening to 
her body is more likely to find pleas- 
ure in her pregnancy. 

A great influence in this direc- 
tion has been the development of 
the theory of natural childbirth. 
Briefly, this theory holds that a 
great deal of the pain in childbirth 
is due to fear which causes tension 
and which in turn makes child- 
bearing difficult. The theory also 
holds that by proper understanding 
of the facts of childbirth, plus meas- 
ures directed toward relaxation, 
childbirth can proceed with mini- 
mal use of drugs. 

While some aspects of natural 
childbirth are still controversial, 
even doctors who are most opposed 
to it admit that the emphasis on 
informing patients of what is hap- 
pening has great value. 

r. When it comes time for 
actual childbirth, many drugs are 
available to ease pain and new 
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drugs are constantly being added. 
One called Nisentil, according to a 
recent report from the University 
of Buffalo Medical School, is the 
most successful childbirth pain- 
killer yet found. Tested on 1,000 
women, it also relieves anxiety and 
seems to shorten labor. The drug 
goes into action rapidly, does not 
depress the mother’s breathing and 
has proved safe for the child. 

One major problem in using 
drugs to relieve pain has been that 
they tend to depress the breathing 
of the baby. Now another new 
drug, administered in connection 
with pain-killers, promises to solve 
that problem. 

The drug, called n-allyl-normor- 
phine, was recently tried on nearly 


300 women at the Hospital of the- 


University of Pennsylvania in Phil- 
adelphia. It was injected just be- 
fore delivery and it shortened by as 
much as one-half the time it took 
babies to begin to breathe and cry 
out after birth. 

Depression. Soon after child- 
birth many women become irritable, 
have crying spells and bouts of per- 
spiration. They suffer, too, from 
general weakness, insomnia and 
sometimes from hot flushes. 

Doctors call this condition post- 
partum depression. And usually, 
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its victims feel better and become 
their normal selves once the men- 
strual cycle returns. But, for many 
such women, this has taken as long 
as three months. 

Recently one doctor noted how 
many of the symptoms of these new 
mothers—even to the hot flushes— 
resembled those of change of life. 
He tried giving injections of the 
female hormone estrogen. Every 
woman felt greatly relieved after 
the third or fourth injection and 
had no further trouble. 

Finally, the latest glad tidings for 
young mothers is the news of a 
simplified formula for infant feed- 
ing—one that frees mothers from 
many of the usual irksome prep- 
aration chores. Only water needs 
to be added to the prepared mix- 
ture of evaporated milk, vitamin 
D and Dextri-Maltose. And infants 
thrive on it. At one hospital, 57 
young infants observed up to 10 
months of age, when given the 
formula along with usual vitamin 
supplements and additional solid 
food, had mean height and weight 
curves slightly above normal and a 
normal or superior picture of gen- 
eral development. 

Truly, from beginning to end, 
pregnancy today can be more 
pleasant. ae 





@ LITTLe jerry finally asked the question that his father had been dread- 


ing. 


“Daddy,” he asked, “where did I come from?” 


So Daddy took Jerry into the living room, closed the door, and explained 
in patient detail the facts of life. At the end of the discourse, Jerry re- 
turned to his model airplane without so much as a question or a comment. 


His father followed him. 


“By the way, Jerry,” he said, “what made you ask such a question?” 
“Oh, nothing special, Daddy,” replied the boy. “I heard a new boy up 
the street say he came from Cincinnati and I just wondered where I came 


from.” 


—Anthony DeFazio 
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Have You Ever Wondered ? 


How many new stars have been dis- 
covered through the Mt. Palomar tele- 
scope? 

Something between 175;000,000,000,- 
000,000 and four times that many. 
The Palomar scientists have found 
about 350 new clusters of galaxies, 
each cluster containing between five 
and 20 galaxies. And each galaxy may 
contain about 100 billion individual 
stars—each one of which is as big as 
the sun! One astronomer estimates 
that about 2,000 of these starry uni- 
verses exist within 13,000,000 light- 
years of our own solar system; nine 


million within 200,000,000 light-years, ° 


and 70 million 
light-years. 


within 450,000,000 


Is dope addiction really as widespread 
as newspapers make you believe? 
Not according to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics. During the past: 30 
years, drug addiction over the nation 
has actually been cut ‘in half, accord- 
ing to the bureau’s figures. The bu- 
reau estimates that currently there are 








only 50,000 or 60,000 drug addicts in 
the entire country—not the “millions” 
that scare headlines would seem to in- 
dicate. And most of these are con- 
centrated in seven of the country’s 
largest cities—New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, New 
Orleans and Washington, D. C. 


How fast does a bird’s heart beat? 
About 1,000 times a minute, say the 
naturalists. By contrast, our own heart 
normally beats about 75 times a min- 
ute; an elephant’s, about 25 times. 


How many earthquakes occur in a 
year? 

Seismologists have estimated that 
over a million occur every year. About 
90 per cent of them go unnoticed (ex- 
cept, of course, by the seismologists 


themselves). California quivers under 
about 1,000 quakes a year. 


Can apes and humans mate? 
Physiologists believe it’s possible, 
though no one’s tried it yet (so far as 


FLY’S EYES 
MUDDY? 








is known). One scientist, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, however, says the 
experiment is bound to be tried even- 
tually “from the standpoint of cold 
scientific curiosity.” After all, other 
inter-breedings have been carried out 
successfully between  closely-related 
animals—the “tiglon,” for example, a 
cross between a tiger and a lion, and 
the “cattalo,” a cross between a cow 


and buffalo. 


How many generals became President? 

Nine—Washington, Jackson, Wil- 
liam Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield and Benjamin Har- 
rison. 


Do insects see the same things we do? 
No. The larger animals see more 
or less “eye to eye” with us, according 
to zoologists, but not the insects— 
they’re too small to carry the camera- 
type eye that we do. The insect’s eye 
is built on an altogether different prin- 
ciple. It is a compound eye, composed 
of many separate lenses, fixed and set 
side by side, each one aiming in a dif- 
ferent direction. What the insect sees, 
then, is not a continuous picture, but 
a mosaic of images, slightly overlap- 
ping and fuzzy. These are interpreted 
by the insect’s tiny “brain” as varying 
degrees of brightness. The amount of 
detail it can perceive is determined by 
the number of lenses it has. The pred- 
atory dragonfly, for example, which 
needs good vision for catching gnats 
and mosquitoes, 
has 25,000 closely 
packed lenses. The 
vegetarian grass- 
hopper has com- 

paratively few. 


What’s the differ- 
ence between the 
Asiatic elephant 
and the African? 

Just in case you 
had to tell ‘em 
apart: the Asiatic 


GEN. JACKSON branch of the 
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AFRICAN FARS 


family has small ears and large eyes; 
the African, large ears and small eyes. 


Just how muddy IS the Mississippi? 
Actually, the engineers tell us, the 
“Big Muddy” is comparatively free of 
mud. Other big rivers such as the 
Colorado and the Missouri are, on the 
average, 10 times muddier. Dip a glass 
of water out of the Mississippi, the 
engineers insist, and it clears quickly; 
what’s more, the water is soft and 
pleasant to drink. The normal cloudi- 
ness of the Mississippi is due, not to 
mud, but to bits of mineral matter 
suspended in the water. The Missis- 
sippi washes about 400 million tons of 
silt down to the Gulf of Mexico every 
year. But this is low compared with 
the silt loads of the Missouri, the 
Colorado and the Rio Grande. & ®& 
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® THE FIRST YEAR he was in 
the major leagues, 1911, Grover 
Cleveland Alexander won 28 
games for the Phillies. 

He won 190 games in his first 
seven years in the big leagues. 
In 21 years he pitched 90 shut- 
outs, a record topped only by 
Walter Johnson. In 1916 he 
pitched 16 shutouts, still a record. 

In 1927, when he was 40 
years old, he won 21 games. 

In 1938 he was elected to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame, where his 
most memorable hour is_re- 
corded: In the seventh inning of 
the seventh and final game of 
the 1926 World Series against 
the Yankees, without a warmup 
and with the bases loaded, he 
fanned Lazzeri, saving the cham- 
pionship for the Cardinals. 

The life story of this great 
baseball player, who died in 1950 
in virtual poverty and obscurity, 
will be brought to the screen 
by Warner Brothers next month. 

Called The Winning Team, it 
will star Ronald Reagan (right) 
as Alex. Here are some scenes 
from the life of the real Alex. 








. : ; 
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BILL KILLEFER, left, caught for Alex. 


ALEX served at the front in 1918 and 
They averaged 27 wins a season, 1912-20 married Aimee Arrants on his return 


: 





Som - es: 


HOBNOBBING with Doug Fairbanks (left) Alex and Bill were 
at the height of their careers in 1921 with the Chicago Cubs 


CONTINUED 
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HE WORE Cardinal. uniform 1926-29 BEARDLESS, Alex played for House 
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SHORTLY before his death, Alex was “re- 
discovered,” went on air, saw 1950 World Series 
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MRS. ALEXANDER (center) is played by 

of David team in early '30s Doris Day in the Warner Brothers picture 
° ae 
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New Boom 


In Embezzling! 


BY IRWIN ROSS 


It’s become more popular than ever to rob a bank from the inside 


® Last aucust, the people of New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania, heard a 
startling piece of news: $600,000 
was missing from the Parnassus Na- 
tional Bank, and good old Ludwig 
R. Schlekat, its amiable, mild-man- 
nered president, had confessed tak- 
ing the money. Nobody could figure 
out why “Luddie” did it. The FBI 
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could discover no fast women or 
slow horses in his life. In his 23 
years at the bank, he had always 
lived on his salary. He was a tee- 
totaler, an ardent church-goer, a 
community figure of impeccable re- 
spectability. Finally, the FBI dis- 
covered the answer: Luddie had 
used the embezzled money to buy 





himself the bank! 

It was a neat scheme. Back in 
1947, Charles Alter, then president 
of Parnassus, sold his controlling 
stock interest to two Cleveland busi- 
nessmen, who thought sufficiently 
highly of the bank to pay $500 per 
share. The deal was arranged 
through an intermediary. The new 
owners, whom Alter had not met, 
promptly elected Schlekat presi- 
dent. But the FBI learned some- 
thing Alter did not know: the 
gentlemen from Cleveland were 
non-existent. Their creation was 
part of an elaborate maneuver to 
allow Luddie Schlekat to buy out 
Alter and install himself as presi- 
dent. For four years, no one was 


the wiser, until the bank examiners 
inadvertently discovered that Par- 
nassus was supposed to have $719,- 
000 in cash—but only $119,000 


could be located. 

Apart from his motive, Schlekat’s 
adventure is typical of the current 
boom in bank embezzlement. In 
1946, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation reported 270 em- 
bezzlements; by 1951, the annual 
figure had jumped to 608. During 
the past five years, at least every 
sixth bank in the land suffered from 
the depredations of its quick-fin- 
gered employees. Nobody can ex- 
plain exactly this great increase in 
well-mannered thievery; part of 
the answer may very well be the 
frenzied, get-rich-quick atmosphere 
of an economy in constant boom. 

Clerks, tellers, bank presidents— 
all are included in the current crop 
of embezzlers. For in any bank, 
there is abundant temptation to dip 
one’s hand into the till. Banking’s 
classic irony, of course, is the $40- 
a-week teller mechanically fondling 


$40,000 in cold cash each business 
day. The impecunious teller will 
know a dozen methods to embezzle 
the bank (even if, in most cases, 
he won’t act on the knowledge). 
Thievery is simplified by the fact 
that many banks are remarkably 
slipshod in supervising their em- 
ployees. Thorough audits are rare 
or non-existent; the same clerks re- 
main for years on the same jobs, 
making it relatively easy to cover up 
thefts; there is often no dual control 
of strategic departments. Granted, 
state or federal bank examiners pay 
periodic visits, but their main job is 
to analyze the assets of the bank, not 
audit its books. 

Bank directors reassure them- 
selves that they can always trust 
Teller Joe, for he has been with the 
bank 20 years. Moreover, if he 
pockets a few thousand, the insur- 
ance company will cover the defal- 
cation. Unfortunately, many fidelity 
bonds are not large enough to cover 
the whole theft and the bank’s 
stockholders have to make good the 
loss. The public tends to be apa- 
thetic, for if an embezzlement occurs 
the depositors do not suffer. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration insures deposits in most banks 
up to $10,000. Actually, in prac- 
tice, it guarantees all deposits, for 
not since 1944 has the FDIC per- 
mitted a bank to go into receiv- 
ership. 

One authority maintains there 
are at least 210 different ways to 
embezzle a bank. The simplest 
method, of course, is merely to. 
pocket all the loose cash in sight and 
walk out. The largest bank theft 
in New York City was accomplished 
in just this straight-forward fashion 
three years ago. Richard H. Crowe, 
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the assistant manager of a branch 
of the National City Bank, des- 
cended into the big vault late one 
Friday afternoon, after the other 
employees had left, and calmly 
stuffed his handbag with $883,660 
in cash and Treasury bonds. Then 
he went off to dinner with his wife, 
secure in the knowledge that the 
theft could not be discovered until 
Monday, at which time he would 
be miles away. Both assumptions 
were correct, but Crowe proved to 
be a rank amateur as a fugitive; he 
was nabbed by the FBI a few days 
later while sitting in a bar in Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 

The advantage of Crowe’s meth- 
od, of course, is that it makes a big 
killing easy to accomplish; its draw- 
back is that detection is equally 
easy. Most embezzlers prefer more 
covert schemes. One employee in 


a Southwest bank camouflaged his 
thefts by the simple expedient of 
rearranging coin bags on the vault 
shelves. The bags were not labeled, 
but their position on the shelves in- 


dicated whether they contained 
quarters, dimes or nickels. Every 
time the vault was to be checked 
by bank officials, the embezzler 
would place enough of the nickel 
bags on the dime shelf, and enough 
dime bags on the quarter shelf, to 
cover his shortage. In this fashion, 
he concealed a theft of $5,000 for 
some 29 months. 

Far more common, as an em- 
bezzling dodge, is the use of dor- 
mant accounts. A typical case, in 
which the FBI eventually sent the 
‘culprit to jail, involved a shortage 
of $279,000 in a St. Louis bank. 
The embezzling went undetected 
for 15 years. For most of that 
period, whenever the teller needed 
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funds to finance his gambling ven- 
tures, he would locate an inactive, 
savings account—and merely with- 
draw the amount he desired, enter- 
ing a regular withdrawal notation 
on the bank’s general records. The 
embezzler counted on the fact that 
the depositor was unlikely to come 
in for years; many banks regularly 
advertise thousands of such un- 
claimed accounts. 

An even safer method of cover- 
ing a shortage involves withholding 
deposits. A teller has been pockct- 
ing occasional sums until he is 
$10,000 short. The day before the 
bank examiner is to check his cage, 
he takes $10,000 in new deposits, 
pockets the deposit slips and uses 
the cash to balance his accounts. 
After he has been checked, he 
changes the date on each deposit 
slip and sends them through the 
normal channels to be recorded in 
the bank’s ledgers. Once again his 
cash account is $10,000 short—but 
the operation can be repeated every 
time the examiner arrives. The 
FBI handled one case in Washing- 
ton, D.C. where a teller success- 
fully used this system for five years 
—embezzling a total of $74,000. 


Tue motives of embezzlers are 
as varied as the methods they use. 
It is common to blame gambling, 
an excessive urge toward the bot- 
tle and extra-curricular romance— 
which for some reason is always 
more expensive for bank clerks than 
for most citizens—as the main 
drives that turn an honest drudge 
into a wildly improvident embezzler. 
The pattern is for the budding em- 
bezzler to “borrow” a little money 
from the bank—fully intending to 
repay it and never regarding him- 
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self as a thief. But his horse loses, 
or his woman proves more avari- 
cious than expected, and before 
long he is over his head—with no 
chance of repayment and facing the 
need for endless deception. 

In one case the FBI discovered 
that an embezzler began his activi- 
ties through sheer inadvertence. In 
the 12th year of his employment, a 
teller in a Columbus, Indiana, bank 
suddenly discovered that his cash 
was $1,000 short. Horrified at the 
error, he retained a deposit slip to 
cover the shortage; and when he 
finally put that slip through, with- 
held others to continue the decep- 
tion. As he got into the habit, he 
gradually increased the amounts he 
withheld, using the extra money for 
his personal needs. This went on 
for another 12 years—at the end 
of which time he had pocketed 
$113,125.53. 

Motives of a somewhat different 
sort were evident in the case of a 
woman embezzler, a general ledger 
bookkeeper in a New Jersey bank, 
who stole nearly $150,000 over a 
15-year period. She was a plain 
looking, unmarried woman of 51 
who had worked in the bank for 
33 years. There was no breath of 
romance in her life, but she had a 
desperate eagerness for friendship— 
an eagerness which manifested it- 
self in amazing largesse. Whenever 
she was invited for dinner at a 
friend’s home, she would send 
ahead several choice cuts of steak 
and three or four bottles of scotch. 
She showered her friends with gifts 
of perfume and handbags, enter- 
tained lavishly at local restaurants, 
bestowing five-dollar bills with fine 
impartiality. Whenever her gen- 
erosity drained her funds, she would 


merely write out a cashier’s check 
payable to some individual or store 
—but neglect to reimburse the bank. 
She covered her thefts through a 
complicated series of false entries in 
her books. By the time her pecula- 
tions were discovered, she had a 
wide circle of admiring friends as 
a result of her investments—and 
hardly a cent of the $150,000. 

An even more fantastic case 
rocked the little coal town of Cecil, 
Pennsylvania, a couple of years ago. 
The bank examiners came calling 
one Monday morning on John F. 
Wagner, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank. They found Mr. ¥’ag- 
ner sprawled on the floor next to 
the vault, a pistol hole in his head. 
They soon made another discovery 
—at least $1,125,000 of the bank’s 
assets had disappeared. But dili- 
gent search failed to reveal that 57- 
year-old Wagner, who had lived all 
his life in Cecil, had spent a penny 
of the money on himself. He neither 
smoked, drank nor gambled. He 
was excessively frugal, with only 
two winter suits to his name, in one 
of which he was buried. But as the 
examiners continued their search 
they came across a note in Wagner’s 
handwriting: “The reason for the 
shortage was because of paying 
checks that were not good.” And 
he appended a list of people who 
had either issued rubber checks 
or had defaulted on their loans. 
Townspeople claimed a simple ex- 
planation for Wagner’s downfall: 
he was just a soft touch, who 
couldn’t bring himself to turn away 
a friend in need. 

While detection is often years in 
coming, few embezzlers escape the 
long arm of the law. 

In one instance, a bank comp- 
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troller had the misfortune to suffer 
a heart attack. He recovered, but 
had to convalesce at home for sev- 
eral days. Visited by his colleagues, 
he asked them to send him some of 
his work; he was bored with idle- 
ness. He was especially interested 
in seeing the account of a large cor- 
respondent bank, which he had al- 
ways handled. His friends urged 
him to forget bank business, but he 
persisted in his request. His pa- 
thetic pleas piqued the curiosity of 
the bank auditor, who started look- 
ing into the records of the corre- 
spondent bank. He soon discovered 
a shortage of $178,370.40 in the 
account, for which the comptroller 
was solely responsible. 

Detection sometimes comes in 
even more bizarre ways. In New 


Jersey’s biggest banking scandal in 
recent years, popular socialite P. 
James Pellecchia, a former police 


court judge renowned as the Best 
Dressed Jurist in the U. S., was 
turned up as an embezzler largely 
because he could not steal fast 
enough to cover his massive bets 
on the horse races. His downfall 
came when a bookie tipped off the 
State Banking Commissioner that 
the Judge had neglected to pay a 
debt of honor. A hurried investiga- 
tion at the Columbus Trust Com- 
pany in Newark, of which Pellec- 
chia was vice president, showed he 
had filched $663,000. The method 
was simple: Pellecchia would write 
fake mortgages on local apartment 
houses and divert the money to his 
own uses. He received a 10- to 15- 
year jail term. 

The boom in bank embezzlements 
could be easily deflated, all authori- 
ties agree, if bank officials would 
exercise some elementary caution. 
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One of the principal reforms which 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration strongly urges is nothing 
more than compulsory vacations for 
all personnel. The embezzler is gen- 
erally the prized employee so dog- 
gedly devoted to his work that he. 
seldom spends a day away from his 
ledgers. Too often such diligence 
is no more than necessary self-pro- 
tection: even a week’s vacation 
would reveal how ingeniously the 
books were doctored. 

Equally effective in discouraging 
potential embezzlers would be peri- 
odic rotation of personnel, with- 
out prior announcement. Among 
the FDIC’s other recommendations 
are confidential financial statements 
from all employees and officers—to 
indicate whether they are living 
beyond their means; dual control 
of important functions in the bank 
—-which would make embezzling 
more difficult by requiring collusion 
between at least two people; the 
segregation of dormant accounts— 
so that closer control could be ex- 
ercised over them. 

Vance L. Sailor, chief of the 
FDIC’s Division of Examination, 
also urges the wisdom of making 
the bank a better place to work in. 
Bank employees are still notoriously 
poorly paid. In 1950, their average 
annual wage was $2,483. Since 
1939, their earnings increased 65 
per cent—as against 138 per cent 
in all of American industry. Higher 
pay is the first necessary reform— 
both to secure better personnel and 
to keep employees from that first 
innocent “borrowing.” In addition, 
Sailor suggests a program of grou 
health, accident and life teak tt 
retirement schemes and a decent 
promotion plan in every bank. 
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Oddly enough, the lowly depos- 
itor can also take a hand in curbing 
embezzlement. J. Edgar Hoover, 
whose FBI gets in on most cases of 
bank thefts, urges the following 
four steps on anybody with a check- 
ing or savings account: 

“1. If there is anything wrong 
with your bank statement, re- 
port it immediately to a re- 
sponsible official of the bank. 

. Note if there is a variance be- 
tween the dates appearing on 
your statements and the dates 
the deposits were made. 

‘3. In the event your account in 
the bank has been dormant 
over a long period, ask for a 
statement. 

‘4. Be sure you always make out 
your own deposit slip, and in- 
clude the date.” 

Sadly, no matter what precau- 
tions are taken, there will probably 
always be a core of dedicated em- 
bezzlers whom nothing can deter. 
Not long ago a small-town banker 
in Oklahoma was sentenced to a 
10-year jail term for looting his 
bank of over $850,000, which he 
squandered on a fetching brunctte 
and a malevolent pair of dice. Be- 
fore he went to prison, the authori- 
ties allowed the repentant banker 
to remain at home for a fortnight, 
to arrange his affairs and to help 
them through the maze of the 
bank’s tangled books. Meanwhile, 
the FDIC requested depositors with 
claims against the bank to make 
them known. This provided the 
convicted embezzler with a tempt- 
ing opportunity, in his final days of 
liberty, to carry off one last exploit. 
He issued his friends deposit receipts 
on non-existent deposits, dating 
them many months or weeks back. 


The theory was that the bank’s 
books were in such a sad state that 
the FDIC would readily honor such 
obviously authentic claims. Later, 
after the banker emerged from jail, 
his friends would split the proceeds 
with him. 

Unfortunately, the FDIC caught 
on to the scheme and more indict- 
ments promptly followed. The em- 
bezzling instinct dies hard! 


























Dolores Rosedale, dental 
assistant in Minneapolis, 
came to New York in 1949 


Everyone said she'd go places as a model. She wondered just 
where, since one day she’d pose in Mr. John’s elegant hats, 
and next day would play a bad girl for a detective magazine 




















She posed for pictures no one saw—artists 
used photographs like this to draw from 
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Then she was hired as Roxanne to stand around on the TV show, 
“Beat the Clock.” She was such a hit that the sponsor, Sylvania 
Electric Corp., now calls her “the best salesman in our family” 
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Viewers voted to have her dressed up instead of in sexy tights 
CONTINUED 
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Money rolls in—but not out again. Roxanne borrows minks 
for modeling dates and salts cash away for her next big step 


Jack Lawrence of Wm. Morris agency guides her dramatic studies, 
has just got her a successful test at 20th Century. Roxanne may hit 


Hollywood soon, without ever being a hot item in gossip columns 
60 
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Conken Oil, 
We Love You 


BY LESTER DAVID 





If you never drank another drop, you'd still be beholden to it 


® SCIENTISTS LOVE castor oil. So 
do farmers in 10 states, manufac- 
turers all over the country and the 
generals and admirals in the Pen- 
tagon. They love it because the 
vile-tasting horror, once the stand- 
ard remedy for stomach aches, is 
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now curing agricultural, industrial 
and defense headaches. 

Kids used to take the stuff by 
the teaspoon—now industry gulps 
it by the tank car and hollers for 
more. Science has discovered that 
castor oil is a wonder chemical ca- 
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pable of an amazing variety of 
important uses. It has already gone 
into hundreds of things—from jet 
planes to lipsticks, tanks to hair 
tonics, fertilizers to tablecloths. 

The more chemists examine the 
miraculous properties of the oil, the 
more excited they become. It is one 
of the most remarkable toughening 
agents ever discovered. In the fu- 
ture you may be wearing castor 
oil-treated shoes that will last 10 
years. Your baby may have rubber 
pants and rubber sheeting that will 
outlast his infancy, and you may 
have linoleum on your kitchen floor 
that will outlast you. 

There may be paints which will 


dry almost at once and never fade, 
because a modified form of castor 
oil is quick-drying and, blended 
with other oils, has a high degree 
of color retention and resistance to 
water and high humidity. 

Castor oil derivatives will not 
break down under high tempera- 
tures nor solidify in coldest weather; 
hence, you may be able to get an 
auto grease which will keep your car 
lubricated for two years. Motor oils 
won’t have to be changed from light 
to heavy and back with the seasons. 

And these wonders are not just 
visions in the scientific crystal ball. 
They can be made right now in the 
laboratory from castor oil and its 
derivatives! 

This is the assurance of I. M. 
Colbeth, president of the Baker 
Castor Oil Company, the country’s 
oldest and largest processors of the 
oil, and a subsidiary of the National 
Lead Company. Mr. Colbeth is 
one of the pioneers in castor oil proc- 
essing, its derivatives and applica 
tions; as chemical director of the 
Baker company, he supervised all re- 
search for nearly 20 years, before he 
was elected president in 1949. 

Mr. Colbeth told me: 

“These products can be made 
now. But there is just one hitch— 
not enough castor oil. They can be 
made commercially only when the 
oil can be produced in large enough 
quantities to compete with other 
materials used in those fields. The 
U.S. is now producing at the rate 
of about 150,000,000 pounds of oil 
annually; many millions of pounds 
more are needed before these things 
are economically feasible.” 

As proof that they are already 
possible, Mr. Colbeth once made a 
dramatic test. He prepared a spe- 
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cial compound of castor and min- 
eral oil and put it into the engine 
of his own automobile. He ran the 
car for 17,000 miles in all kinds of 
weather, did not have to add a drop 
of oil and finally drained the crank- 
case. He tested the oil carefully and 
found it was as perfect as the day 
he put it into the auto. 

But even though these particular 
marvels aren’t available yet, there 
is plenty of magic the oil is perform- 
ing already. Look around you. 

Look, for instance, at jet planes. 
Petroleum oils wouldn’t do as lu- 
bricants, because they couldn’t 
stand up under the intense heat 
generated by the powerful engines. 
Something new had to be found, 
and scientists at the Naval Re- 
search Laboratories in Washington 
set to work. After extensive experi- 
ments with a variety of oils, Dr. 
William Zinser, the lab’s chief of 
surface chemistry, came up with 
the answer—a synthetic lubricant 
which did not break down at the 
very high heat and at the same time 
remained fluid in the cold of high 
altitudes and arctic bases. Di-octyl 
sebacate was its name—and it came 
from castor oil. 

Cosmetics manufacturers are now 
putting castor oil in kissproof lip- 
stick because it acts as an excellent 
dispersing agent for the red dyes. 
Some of the facial creams, as well 
as salves and ointments in the medi- 
cine chest, may have hydrogenated 
castor oil as a base. It acts as a 
thickening agent and gives the 
cream a pleasing sheen. 

Look in the living room or den. 
Castor oil is an admirable plasti- 
cizer; that is, it makes things pli- 
able, flexible. Thus, artificial leather 
covering seats of many, modern 
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chairs is treated with the oil to pre- 
vent brittleness and cracking. Oil 
products are added to the finish on 
lacquered or varnished wooden 
chairs to add durability. Plastic 
or plastic-coated window draperies 
have castor oil in them to increase 
flexibility, help keep colors bright 
and to give a fabric-like finish. 

In the kitchen, castor oil adds 
water resistance to the oilcloth, and 
even the cotton tablecloth is treated 
with castor oil somewhere in its 
manufacture, either in processing, 
dyeing or printing, to give it a 
smoother finish. 

The Army is using castor oil by 
the vatful as hydraulic brake liquid 
for tanks and military trucks be- 
cause it remains viscous over a wide 
temperature range, won’t corrode 
metals or eat out rubber gaskets, 
and because it is readily soluble in 
alcohol. Castor oil, in fact, is now 
at war in Korea, active in hydraulic 
mechanisms which revolve tank tur- 
rets, cushion the recoil of big guns 
and open bomb-bay doors. 

The versatility of the stuff seems 
limitless. The Baker company alone 
markets 185 different products and 
has another 100 in the development 
stage. Mr. Colbeth calls it the 
“Cinderella oil.” From the obscurity 
of the druggist’s shelf, where it sat 
for generations, it is now being 
used in: 

Adhesives, emulsifiers, fertilizers, 
polishes and waxes, soaps, rust-re- 
moving agents, gasket pastes, belt 
dressings, cutting oils, greases, print- 
ing and lithographic inks, protective 
coatings, core oils and medicinals 
such as fungicides for athlete’s foot. 

Government and industry are 
lapping up all the oil they can get. 
In 1910, only 20,000,000 pounds 
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were used in this country; in 1930, 
45,000,000 pounds were used. This 
year, the Munitions Board has es- 
timated, defense requirements alone 
will hit 200,000,000 pounds. 

The insatiable demands can be 
satisfied only by. enormous quanti- 
ties of castor beans, from which the 
oil is derived, and thereby hangs 
another significant development: 

Up to the end of World War II, 
the beans had to be imported from 
Brazil, Manchuria, Africa and In- 
dia. They were expensive, to begin 
with, and relying on them was risky 
because of the wide year-to-year 
crop fluctuations. And there weren’t 
nearly enough to meet the mount- 
ing demands. 

The obvious answer was: Why 
not grow them in this country? 

But in the tropics, the castor 
plant was a perennial, growing to 
the height of a 30-foot tree, and 
American agricultural experts rea- 
soned that the U.S. farmer would 
find the Brazilian variety too tall 
for easy handling. 

Plant breeders at the Department 
of Agriculture experimental stations 
went to work tailor-making a castor 
plant to U.S. farm specifications. 
In 1947 the Baker firm, which had 
hired Dr. Wayne A. Domingo, a 
noted agronomist, began co-operat- 
ing with the government experi- 
menters. Three years later, their ef- 
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forts were successful. A castor plant 
which grows to a height of only 
four feet and has vastly increased 
yields was developed. 

Convinced of the need for a de- 
pendable castor oil supply for stra- 
tegic needs, the Munitions Board 
asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture to institute, as an incentive, a 
farm program aimed at the plant- 
ing of 200,000 acres jn 1952. With 
a pegged price of 10 cents a pound, 
losses guaranteed by the U. S. and 
eager customers ready to grab all 
they harvest, farmers in Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky are find- 
ing the new crop a bonanza. 

Valuable as the castor bean itself 
appears, the versatile plant has still 
more to offer. After the oil is re- 
moved, a residue of the bean is left 
in the form of a pomace, which can 
be used as a fertilizer. 

Chemists are investigating ways 
to remove the toxic ingredients of 
the high-protein pomace so it can 
be fed to cattle. Work also is un- 
derway to make insecticides out of 
the poisonous leaves of the castors. 
And the plant stalks, high in cellu- 
lose content, are being studied for 
possible use in the production of 
paper and paper products. 

Yesterday’s wallflower has sud- 
denly become belle of the ball. 88 





6g5 A soLpier, who had just been stationed at an Army post nearby, accosted 
an idler along the main street of the small Southern town. “Say, pal,” 
." the soldier asked, “what's the main occupation of this burg?” 
“Wal,” yawned the man, “in winter they most commonly sit on the east 
side of the house and follow the sun around to the west. And in summer 
they sit on the west side and follow the shade around to the east.” 


—Andrew Barnet 
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Meet the Next White House 


A vote for a President means a vote for a wife and family. Which 











Family 


of these will it be in 1953? 
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@ No one Has yet been able to 
figure out how many votes a politician 
gains or loses when his family enters 
the picture. But if you’re trying to get 
elected, you’re not going to take any 
chances, so you do your best to prove 
you're a good family man as well as 
a terrific bet for the office in question. 

The Presidency is no exception, and 
the man who wants to move into the 
White House hides the skeleton in the 
closet and makes sure you understand 
that a vote for him means a vote for 
the pitter-patter of happy feet in the 
corridors of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

This time Americans have all sorts 
of interesting prospects as potential 
White House occupants. They range 
from the small group that is there now 
(left) to the huge Warren clan that 
might tax even that mansion’s spacious 
facilities. 

Actually, as President, Harry Tru- 
man has spent more time living out of 
the White House than in it. After the 
election in 1948, the Trumans moved 
into nearby Blair House so the creaky 
old Executive Mansion could be re- 
modeled and rebuilt. 

On the following pages are six other 
possibilities for family life at the White 
House. 














ROBERT A. TAFT 


SENATOR TAFT wants to move back 


to the White House.. He lived there 
when his father was President. 

As it is, he wins the prize for grand- 
children. His sons and daughters-in- 
law (above) have presented him with 
nine, so far—even though one of them, 
Horace, hasn’t contributed yet because 
he isn’t married. 

Here the Senator is holding William, 
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with Mrs. Taft on the right. In the 
second row are Mrs. Robert Taft, Jr. 
(Bob, Jr. isn’t in the picture); Horace; 
Mrs. William Taft; Lloyd Taft and 
his wife, and William Taft. 

All the rest are grandchildren. They 
call their grandfather “Gop,” a nick- 
name acquired when one of them saw 
a newspaper reference to him as “Mr. 


G.O.P.” 








DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


As Present, Ike wouldn’t bring much of a family to the 
White House. There would probably be only Mamie arid 
himself. His son, Major John Eisenhower, would live wherever 
he was stationed. Below is the whole clan: from left to right, 
Mamie; Ike, holding grand-daughter Barbara Ann; John, hold- 
ing Dwight 2d, and John’s wife. 

Mrs. Eisenhower will have to adjust herself to the busy 
Washington social whirl. According to Ike’s recent biographer, 
John Gunther, she is “bright, direct and full of character .. .” 
but “she has no relish for formal, ceremonial entertainment. 
As a matter of fact,” Gunther says, “the Eisenhowers entertain 
extremely little. . . .” 

Whereas Truman built a balcony on the White House when 
he first moved in, Ike would probably settle for a putting 
green, like the one he had in Paris, on the grounds of the 
Executive Mansion, for golf is his favorite hobby (the others: 
bridge and painting). 


The Eisenhowers would retreat to Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
when they wanted to get away. There they own a 190-acre 
farm, which, se far, they’ve been too busy to live on. 

CONTINUED 





ESTES KEFAUVER 


Gail, 1, and Linda, 10. 


SENATOR KeFAUVER hopes to be the 
Democratic nominee for President, and 
then the Democratic President. If it 
happens that way, the First Lady will 
be an attractive one. 

Nancy Kefauver is the red-haired 
daughter of Sir Stephen Piggott, a 
Scottish shipbuilder. She and Estes 
met in 1934 in Chattanooga when she 
was visiting an aunt there. They were 
married a year later. 

With them are, left to right, their 
four children: David, 6; Diana, 4; 
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The Senator from Tennessee, as 
President, would bring comparative 
youth to the White House and to the 
Democratic party hierarchy. He will 
be 49 years old in July. Pro-Kefauver 
forces have this to say: “The Kefauvers 
would bring a casual, homey, friendly 
atmosphere into the White House. 
They would live like any other Amer- 
ican family.” 

What more could the voters hope 
for? 
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ADLAT STEVENSON 


Tue Governor of Illinois is a Dem- 
ocrat—such a popular one that even 
the Republicans voted for him. Pre- 
sumably, it is thought that such a thing 
might happen on a national scale if 
he were to run for President. 

If Ad Stevenson, who is one of the 
best governors his state has ever had, 
is nominated, it will be in the face of 
a fact that is supposed to be “political 
suicide”: He is divorced. 

As President he would reside in the 
White House with his three sons, shown 


with him above. From left to right: 
Adlai III, Borden, the governor, and 
John Fell Stevenson. 

Stevenson, a fairly wealthy man, 
would bring frugality to Washington, 
at least in his personal life. He drives 
a 10-year-old car and has bought but 
one suit since elected governor. That, 
plus his clean-up of Illinois, is the kind 
of thing that has made him a favorite 
not only with a lot of voters but With 
a lot of Democrats who want to win 
the election. 

CONTINUED 
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HAROLD &. STASSEN 


THE FORMER GOVERNOR of Minne- 
sota wants to change his residence from 
the president’s home at the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia to the 
President's home at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington. 

He tried last time and failed to get 
the G.O.P. nomination. He has been 
so busy since that he hasn’t had a pic- 
ture of his family taken and everyone 
shown above has aged four years. His 


son, Glenn, is now 16 and his daugh- 
ter, Kathleen, 10. 

Stassen was 31 when he was first 
elected Governor of Minnesota. Now, 
at 45, he would be a youthful and 
healthy Republican President. Instead 
of Key West he would certainly make 
the summer White House at some cool 
spot around Lake Michigan, where he 
likes to relax in what’s left of his old 
Navy khaki. 


EARL WARREN 


THERE'LL HAVE to be some doubling 
up at the White House if the Warrens 
move in. In the photo on the opposite 
page are the California governor, Mrs. 
Warren, and their six children, daugh- 
ter-in-law and three grandsons. Left 
to right in rear, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Warren, Robert, Earl, Jr., and Vir- 
ginfa. In front of Virginia are her 
sisters, Dorothy and Nina. The grand- 
children in the photograph are the sons 
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of James and his wife. 

Mrs. Warren is a quiet, Swedish- 
born woman who, as First Lady, would 
probably have to overcome her feeling 
that wives of public men should stay 
in the background. The Warren chil- 
dren have never been spanked by either 
of their parents, which would be the 
first time any White House kids could 
say that. Three of the children will 
be old enough to vote for their daddy. 
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MISCELLANY. INC. 


(Jerry Francis, Prop.) 





BY HAROLD WOLFSON 


Name the article, he'll supply it; name the trouble, he'll fix it 


@ HIS BUSINESS CARD says modest- 
ly, “We rent, repair, sell, buy and 
do everything.” But if his customers 
really wanted to know what he 
offers, he’d have to publish a book. 

For Gerald Antoine Francis of 
New York City, it’s all part of the 
day’s work to sell a 35-foot Chris- 
craft, rent a wedding ring, paint a 
house, reconcile a husband and 
wife, repair a delicate electronics 
device, move a home from the 
Bronx to Brooklyn, lend 50 dollars 
to a passing acquaintance with little 
or no collateral, sell a typewriter or 
have a poodle studded. 

That such a personalized business 
can succeed in a metropolis notori- 
ous for being impersonal is a minor 
miracle. “People hate to feel part 
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of a herd,” Jerry Francis says, “I 
cater to their individual problems 
and find it’s good business.” 

When an elderly customer, living 
alone, was confined to bed after a 
fall, Jerry negotiated to take care 
of her domestic needs. 

Customers regularly walk down 
the seven steps to Jerry’s basement 
shop just to get advice. Last June a 
23-year-old girl came in with some 
husband trouble. He wanted to buy 
a new automobile that was ‘way 
outside their budget. The argu- 
ments threatened the marriage it- 
self. Jerry agreed to mediate. He 
called the husband to the shop on 
the pretext of showing fishing 
equipment, and eventually they got 
around to talking about the new 











car. Jerry got the husband to real- 
ize that marriage was a partner- 
ship and maintaining a budget had 
just as many drawbacks for a wife 
as a husband. 

At 42, Jerry’s a cross between a 
male art model and a middleweight 
boxer, and he was both at one time 
or another. A chunky man of mid- 
dle height, he’s addicted to baggy 
slacks and an ancient, brown cor- 
duroy jacket. His features are dark 
and handsome and he has a shy, in- 
gratiating smile. 

He began the business in 1938 
when he was a salesman for the 
Remington Typewriter Co. In order 
to boost sales, he arranged with a 
sign painter on West 10th Street, 
in Greenwich Village, to put a 
sample typewriter on display in the 
painter’s show window. 

He trotted down to the shop one 
day and found himself locked out. 
The angry landlord told him the 
painter had disappeared without 
paying his rent. In order to get back 
his display typewriter, he paid the 
rent himself. But he kept the place, 
and since then he has added a maze 
of seven basement areas in adjoin- 
ing buildings, and a large street- 
level showroom around the corner 
on Greenwich Avenue. 

In the beginning, Jerry ran an 
ordinary typewriter sales business. 
But soon Greenwich Village neigh- 
bors began asking him to do special 
jobs—sand a floor, fix a radio, teach 
a boy to divide fractions, get a 
refrigerator below list price. The 
demand for unusual services gradu- 
ally increased. Recently, when the 
Consolidated Gas and Electric Co. 
had to repipe a large uptown apart- 
inent house, cutting off the gas sup- 
ply Jerry rented them hundreds of 


electric cooking and heating units. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
pays Jerry thousands of dollars a 
year to rent flat irons, pans, radios, 
tables and beds for television props. 
“Miscellany, Inc.” has mush- 
roomed to such an extent that its 
legal name, “Francis Typewriter 
and Television Co.” is a misnomer. 

One of Jerry’s customers, a busi- 
nessman, was torn between fond- 
ness for a prize collie and the’neces- 
sity of holding down his job. Left 
alone for long hours in the bachelor 
apartment, the dog was becoming 
sullen and destructive. Knowing 
Jerry’s penchant for the unusual, 
he presented his problem. Jerry 
came up with a quick answer. He’d 
release an employee for half an 
hour each noon to walk the dog 
and feed him. 

At least two or three times a 
month a policeman from the local 
Charles Street Precinct will show 
up late at night with a worried 
looking customer who asked police 
help. It can be most anyone, a play- 
boy from lower Fifth Avenue or a 
charwoman from Hudson Street. 
“He lost his key and can’t get into 
his apartment,” the policeman will 
explain. Because there are no other 
registered locksmiths open late at 
night, Jerry can charge pretty much 
as he sees fit. The charwoman can 
get off with a 25-cent fee, but the 
playboy seldom shells out less than 
a 10-spot. 

In the small black safe next to 
his cluttered desk, Jerry keeps over 
a dozen wedding rings. The small- 
est can fit the daintiest bride, and 
the largest takes care of all but a 
giant. Most customers for these are 
absent-minded clients who didn’t 
notice the omission till they reached 
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the altar. “For this service, I have 
no charge,” Jerry says. “It’s almost 
a holy function. I never take names 
and I’ve never lost a ring yet.” 

It was fitting that Jerry’s wife, 
Winifred, should walk into his life 
11 years ago via the shop. “She 
wanted to rent a_ radio-phono- 
graph,” Jerry recalls. “By the time 
we married, a year later, she had 
bought the machine outright, plus a 
typewriter and a vacuum cleaner. 
She was a good customer.” 

Word-of-mouth advertising sends 
hundreds of people to the shop each 
day. And the customers are not 
limited to Greenwich Village. Jerry 
has crashed the Park Avenue and 
Madison Avenue “gold coast” to 
sell and give services to the descend- 
ants of Commodore Vanderbilt and 
John Hay Whitney. 

Jerry was born in Leominster, 
Massachusetts. His father, an im- 
migrant from Italy, ran 10 children 
and a general store with the same 
discipline and frugality. As a boy, 
Jerry was fascinated by finance. 
When he was eight, he had a fire- 
works business blow up after he 
miscalculated a mixture. Then he 
settled for selling papers, shining 
shoes and doing odd jobs. But at 
17, before leaving for New York as 
a sparring partner for a friend who 
was fighting in the Golden Gloves 
tournament, he had parlayed a 
one-man printing business into an 
operation that employed 15 printers 
and occupied twa floors of a de- 
funct hotel in town. He gave the 
business to his brothers. 

Almost any night you can walk 
down to Jerry’s shop and find a 
group of kids watching one of the 
TV sets Jerry rents at one to three 
dollars a day. “Everything goes 
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here,” Jerry says. “There are no 
bars where kids can go to watch 
‘Howdy-Doody’.” | 

Jerry’s love for people, and his 
understanding of the stresses and 
strains of living, extends to his own 
20 employees. “No one is boss in my 
place,” Jerry says. “Everyone knows 
how to do many things, and do 
them well. I don’t interfere with 
what they do.” 

In the past few years, Jerry has 
hired several convicts who needed 
a promise of work to obtain their 
paroles. All have finished their 
paroles and remained on the right 
side of the law. He has with him 
now a 20-year-old New York boy 
who was sentenced in Texas to two 
years in prison for attempted bur- 
glary. His mother came into the 
shop one day to buy a radio. She 
told Jerry her son could be paroled 
if he could find work. Jerry hired 
him on the spot, sight unseen. 

Taking on all sorts of jobs re- 
quires an assortment of talent. One 
employee, an electronics trouble- 
shooter, helped construct the Navy’s 
mechanical brain at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Other employees are skilled 
jewelry craftsmen, watch repairers, 
salesmen, mechanics, human rela- 
tions experts, artists, plumbers, 
locksmiths, photographers and 
musclemen. 

One day a New York television 
executive called with a sob story. 
He had been unable to find any- 
one who would install a TV an- 
tenna on top of the Hotel Del- 
monico where he lived. When Jerry 
surveyed the scene, he understood 
why. The roof was sharply pitched 
Spanish tile, 34 stories above the 
street. Jerry conferred with an em- 
ployee, a former acrobat. It took 
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the man an hour to monkey-climb 
the 60-foot peak, set at a 65-degree 
angle, and complete the job. 

Jerry’s business demands that he 
systematize and catalogue all re- 
sources. He keeps voluminous files 
on people from whom he can ob- 
tain the assortment of articles he 
sells and rents. He does the same 
with the people who have special 


repair shops and storage rooms have 
an intercom set so Jerry can mar- 
shal his forces quickly. 

Miscellany, Inc., operates seven 
days a week. Jerry opens the shop 
at eight o’clock each morning and 
seldom leaves before midnight. 
*This isn’t a job. It’s my life,” he 
says. “I haven’t had a vacation in 
15 years. If I had a week off, I 


wouldn’t know what to do with it.” 
<2 


skills. The basement labyrinth of 


YOUNG MINDS AT WORK 





@ “HERBERT,” SAID THE TEACHER, “this is the third day in succession that 
you haven’t done your homework. Yqu may stand up and explain to me 
why you've been neglecting your studies.” 

“It’s all on accounta Hopalong Cassidy, teacher,” said the young third- 
grader. “I keep watching him on television.” 

“What is there about Hopalong Cassidy,” asked the teacher, “that you 
find so irresistible?” 

“Oh, he’s wonderful,” replied Herbert, his face aglow. “One night he’s 
saving the beautiful heroine . . . another time he rescues the stolen money 
and locks up the bad guys . . . then sometimes he captures the rustlers. . . 
you know, things like that.” 

“Well, at least, Herbert,” smiled the teacher, “you can learn something 
from the exploits of this Mr. Cassidy. Suppose you tell the class what 
you've gathered from all that.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the boy, “I've learned this: don’t mess around with 
Hopalong Cassidy!” —Eddie Condon 


@ THREE LITTLE FRENCH girls, aged four, five and six, were walking 
through a deserted section of Paris when they passed an amorous young 
couple sitting under a tree. 
The four-year-old spoke first: “What are they doing?” she asked. 
The five-year-old spoke next: “They are kissing,” she explained. 
It was the six-year-old’s turn: “And very badly, too!” she observed. 
—Hal Kanter 


@ I RECENTLY TRANSFERRED my seven-year-old daughter to a progressive 
school and was delighted with her new interest in education. One morning 
I noticed she had a cold and told her that she had better not go to school 
that day. : 

“But I've got to go, Mommy,” she insisted, almost tearfully. 

“Why must you?” I wanted to know. 

“Today our class is going to make a clay model of a cow,” she explained, 
“and I'm chairman of the udder committee!” —Mrs. Ted Lawrence 
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hight Prize Buys 
That Serve You Double 


Pictures for PaceEANT by Edward Brown 


Contest points up a new question for shoppers to ask 


® PRODUCTS THAT SAVE both money and space by doing double 
duty are premium items in our current world of light-duty 
dollars and tight-fitting homes. 

PacEANT has long hailed multi-purpose products, boosted 
interchangeable wardrobes, and called for more appliances 
that do extra jobs. This year there are 575 multi-purpose 
products on the market, compared to only 119 ten years ago. 

Now a department store has also noted the trend: Hess 
Brothers, in Allentown, Pennsylvania, finding that its customers 
increasingly ask, “What else does it do?’ when they buy 
clothes and appliances, recently came up with a contest for 
“versafility in design” of merchandise. 

Hess asked an impartial jury of recognized trade experts to 
pick 16 products which have the most versatile utility. On these 
pages, PacGEANT shows eight of the prizewinners in action 


WALL-AIRE is a handsome, compact 
fan that is four-purpose. It blows either 
cold air or hot air. A rack pulls out for 
drying lingerie or baby things quickly, 
and a special hood drops down to con- 
vert the fan into a good home hair 
dryer. It mounts easily on different wall 
surfaces, can be readily shifted about 
from room to room. Price: about $40.00 
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PIXIE GROW-TALL dress grows with 
child—waist, hem, bodice expand. From 
$4.98. Man's “club lounge” pajamas are 
slack-cut, cuffed, plaited and pocketed for 
wear on beach, patio, in the garden. $7.50 


PLIA-PAIL is a rubber bucket for gar- 
bage, diapers, iced picnic drinks, fishing. 
No odors, noise or dents. $7.95 and $9.95 


REVERSIBLE sportswear outfit of five 
pieces by Korday can be worn many ways 
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Denim is plain on one side, checked on Underneath are shirred tie-back bra fop, 
the other; jacket is Italian smoc® style _ boy’s shorts with back zipper. About $28.00 
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STACK-O-SEAT is first a hassock, but each of its three sections has recessed legs 
that make it into an end-table or a sturdy seat holding 400 pounds weight. $14.95 








NECKLACE is elaborate, but it can separate info a matching set of earrings, a 
clip and a simpler necklace, has other combinations. By Kramer Creations. $25.00 
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FUN-TIMER kids’ slippers are toys—or 
vice versa. They come as racing cars, 
fire engines and trains; the shoeboxes 
make cut-outs. By Wellco Shoe Co. $2.95 








Let’s Not Libel 


Jesse James 


BY HOMER CROY 


This expert claims the outlaw has been turning over in his grave 


® jesse James was betrayed and 
killed by one of his own men 
70 years ago this month. The 
amount of misinformation about 
Jesse James is large and impres- 
sive. There have been nine motion 
pictures made about him. Not one 
has told the truth. A good example 
is a motion picture called Jesse 
James made in 1937 with Henry 
Fonda and Tyrone Power playing 
The Boys (that’s what we call ’em 
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in Missouri). The picture told how 
Jesse and Frank went bad because 
the railroad ran through their farm 
and wouldn’t pay them a cent. 
Well, that railroad was just four 
miles from the farm. 

There have been 451 dime novels 
about Jesse James and his men. 
That is, that many have been copy- 
righted and put on the newsstands 
and in the bookstores. Here are 
some of the titles: 

















Frank Reade, the Inventor, 
Chases the James Boys in His Steam 
Man. 

Jesse James at Coney Island. 

Jesse James, Gentleman. 

In the latter, Jesse was more of a 
gentleman than Lord Chesterfield. 
He bowed to the waist, kissed ladies’ 
hands and wore lace cuffs. If Jesse 
had read this, he would have leaped 
on his horse, ridden to the author’s 
house, called him to the door and 
shot him down. 

In Missouri a man (John R. 
Musick) made a living for 10 years 
by writing books about Jesse James. 
He nevet saw Jesse James. Another 
man (Frank Doughty) wrote under 
the name of “New York Detective.” 
He made a living for four years 
writing about Jesse James, then 
pooped out. 





The late Robert L. Ripley, who 
drew “Believe It Or Not,” prided 
himself on never being wrong. On 


November 5, 1937, he had a thrill- 


ing picture with the headline, 
Frank James Buried $2,000,000— 
Then Forgot Where He Buried It. 
Ripley told how Careless Frank had 
buried the money in the Wichita 
Mountains in Oklahoma, and had 
let the matter slip from his mind. 
The whole thing was a fine story. 
The only flaw was that neither 
Frank nor Jesse ever buried even a 
plugged nickel. Once Jesse put 
some money overnight in the crotch 
of a tree while he was being 
pressed by the rough boys of the 
law. But next morning, bright and 
early, he went back to the tree and 
cabbaged onto the money. That is 
as near as The Boys ever came to 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
HOMER CROY 

@ Homer Croy is the world’s great- 
est living authority on Jesse James. 
He was born, the year after Jesse was 
killed, in that part of Missouri where 
the James boys were active. Croy 
grew up to the tune of James lore, 
and a few years ago started an in- 
vestigation into the true story of the 
life and death of Jesse James. 

He talked to everyone even re- 
motely connected with James, in- 
cluding Jesse, Jr., and wrote Jesse 
James Was My Neighbor, now the 
authoritative book on the outlaw. 











burying money. In fact, in all their 
professional work, Jesse and Frank 
never got in bowshot of a million 
dollars, let alone two million. 

There are 11 Jesse James caves 
in the United States; that is, caves 
where the Chamber of Commerce, 
or local promoters, say that our 
Jesse hid from people who wished 
him ill. Five of these charge admis- 
sion. The Jesse James Cave idea has 
grown into big business. But there 
is one bothersome fact. Jesse James 
never hid in a cave in his life. He 
always said that a man in a cave 
was like a ground squirrel in the 
ground; all that the pursuers had 
to do was to come up and they had 
him dead to rights, dead being the 
exact word. Instead of hiding in 
caves, or dressing up like rough 
characters down by the coal-pock- 
ets, Frank and Jesse were well- 
dressed and lived like gentlemen, 
in towns, hotels, rented houses— 
never in a hole in the ground. 

Another choice bit of misinfor- 
mation is that Jesse James was not 


killed that April day in St. Joseph, 
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Missouri. In fact, since that event, 
five men have gone over the coun- 
try saying they were Jesse. The last 
one was J. Frank Dalton. He was 
the best and most successful Jesse 
James of all. He had a press agent, 
a nurse and a manager, and raked 
in the dough like a croupier at 
Monte Carlo. 

Each year the town of Northfield, 
Minnesota, has a Jesse James Day; 
the year I saw it they had eight 
bands, each one led by a high- 
stepping majorette. Well, the 
Chamber of Commerce wanted to 
add something, so they wired the 
old man and asked him if he 


would come and lead the parade. 
He wired back that he’d be glad to 
oblige, but that he would have to 
be paid a thousand dollars a day. 
The Chamber of Commerce was 
flabbergasted. They wired back, 


“We've been held up before, but 
not like this.” In fact, when the 
original Jesse James held up the 
Northfield bank, he didn’t get a 
dime. J. Frank Dalton, until his 
death last year, made more money 
lecturing about Jesse James than 
Jesse James himself did in all his 
professional career. 

A few years ago, one of these 
pretenders had the effrontery to 
go to St. Joseph and give a lec- 
ture at the Electric Theater, telling 
how he was the real article. During 
the lecture, he paused, gazed into 
the audience and said, “If I am not 
Jesse James, then who am I?” 

“Clara Bow,” a voice called. 

This Jesse was so shaken that it 
was a minute before he could go 
on with his recital of daring deeds. 

The most miserable piece of man- 
flesh that The James Story pro- 
vides is Bob Ford. He lived a few 
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miles from the James family and 
sent word to Jesse that he wanted 
to “join.” Jesse was a remarkable 
leader of men; from beginning 
to end he had, at various times, a 
total of 30 men under him. He 
made one mistake in his judgment 
of men; it cost him his life. He 
took Bob Ford into his home in St. 
Joseph, gave him a horse, even the 
pistol that laid Jesse James in his 
grave. And there lived this man, 
eating Jesse’s food, sleeping in his 
bed, playing with his children, 
waiting for the moment. 

The first Sunday in April was 
warm and balmy. Jesse and Bob 
curried and fed the horses, then 
came to the kitchen where Jesse’s 
wife, Zee James, was cooking break- 
fast. Jesse walked through the 
kitchen, into the front room, and 
opened the door for a breath of 
spring. There was a sidewalk in 
front of the house; people were 
going to church. 

Jesse mounted a chair, a feather- 
duster in his hand, and began to 
brush off a picture of “Skyrocket,” 
a famous racehorse of that day. He 
saw the people passing and called 
to Zee, “I don’t want them to see 
me with my holster, so I'll take it 
off.” He threw it on the cot-bed in 
the room and lifted his hands to 
brush the framed picture. 

Bob Ford saw this and came into 
the room with a casual manner; in 
a moment he was between Jesse 
and Jesse’s pistols. Instantly Ford 
whipped out the gun that Jesse had 
given him ‘and cocked it. Jesse 
heard the noise and turned to see 
what it meant. Ford extended the 
gun and pulled the trigger; a re- 
port shook the little house. Jesse 
swayed a moment, then collapsed 


on the uncarpeted floor. 

Ford raced right out of the house 
and to the telegraph station and 
sent a telegram to the Governor 
of Missouri announcing triumph- 
antly that he had killed Jesse 
James. The Governor promptly 
pardoned the enterprising young 
man who soon went out as an actor; 
between scenes in the play he would 
tell how he had killed Jesse James. 

As a young newspaper reporter, I 
used to go to Sidenfaden’s, the un- 
dertaker’s, and stare at a grim entry 
in a tall, narrow journal which was 
a day-by-day chronicle of the Black 
Angel. This was what was written 
by pen on a yellowed page: 


April 3. 

Mr. Jesse James killed. Number 11S. 
Casket with shroud, $250. Shroud $10. 

Paid. 


The undertaker told me _ that 
the “Mr.” was to show it was a man 
—not a Jessie—and that the “S” 
meant it was a State Casket. Zee 
did not have enough money to pay 
for the casket; the funeral expenses 
were paid by friends. In fact, all 
she had to her name was $250. This 
was all that Jesse James left, ex- 
cept his horses and guns. She was 
so poor that she went out, briefly, 
as a lecturer. But she was not good 
at it. Finally a professional talker 
was engaged; Zee sat with her two 
children on the stage and, at the 
end of the lecture, answered ques- 
tions from the audience. 

Jesse, you may be surprised to 
know, had a sense of humor. He was 
the life of the party . . . sometimes 
the death of a party. 

Once he and his boys were in the 
foothills of the Ozarks, and stopped 
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for noon dinner at a humble cabin. 
Jesse promised the mountaineer 


woman that if she would prepare 
dinner for them he would pay her 
well. The woman was delighted and 


ran down two chickens. When Jesse 
came into the kitchen for a drink 
of ,water, he found the woman si- 
lently weeping. He asked what was 
her trouble. 

She told him her plight. She was 
a widow and owed $800 on her 
house and little hillside farm, all 
that she had in the world. That 
afternoon a skinflint money-lender 
was coming to collect. If she did 


not have the money, he would fore- 
close. Jesse was touched. 

‘“‘Ma’am,” he said, “it so happens 
we are cattle buyers and we have 
some money with us. Now this is 
what I want you to do. I will lend 
you the money to pay this man, but 
before you give it to him, I want 
you to make him sign a receipt for 
it, so it won’t ever be his word 
against yours. My business experi- 
ence has taught me that this is bad. 
We will write out a receipt for you. 
Have him sign it, then give him the 
money.” 

They ate and paid for their meal 
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and rode away. That afternoon at 
four o’clock the old skinflint came 
down the road, through a patch of 
woods, on his way back from the 
widow’s. Suddenly four armed men 
leaped out, all masked, and robbed 
him. He had $800. The men told 
him to get out of the rig and walk 
into the brush. Then they lashed his 
horse which went flying down the 
road. Then the men mounted their 
own horses and rode off. No one 
knew who the four men were. They 
all seemed well-fed. 

I’m afraid I’ve made Jesse James 
out too glamorous. He was bad and 


no two ways about it. But, on the 
other hand, he didn’t make a prac- 
tice of robbing individuals. He 
robbed banks and railroads; at that 
time they all were unregulated; a 
bank could charge any amount of 
interest it wished, and a railroad 
could gouge people right and left. 
So when people heard that a rail- 
road or a bank had been robbed 
they didn’t get too worked up over 
it. When a posse was formed to 
chase Jesse and his men, they rode 
madly after them in a walk. They 
didn’t want to tangle with the best 
shots in America. ae 











Life with 
Four 
American 
Beauties 


Pictures by Don Ornitz 


® LIFE WITH FOUR pretty women—two 
of them PAGEANT cover girls—can occa- 
sionally be wearing on the male, what with 
all the chatter about dates, makeup, mov- 
ies, hair-dos, clothes, careers, men, dates, 
etc. 

This is the pleasant plight of George 
Wittlinger, a scenery designer at Sam 
Goldwyn’s movie studios, father to Alice 
(22), Barbara (20) and Madelyn (17), 
and husband to Alice Simpson, who once 
decorated the movies herself as an actress. 

Honey blond Alice, who adorned 
PAGEANT’S May cover, is now a happy 
wife and mother to a 17-month old son, 
and doesn’t give movie offers a second 
thought. Not so, curvesome Barbara (just 
look at this month’s cover!) whose career 
is being actively promoted by her uncle, 
agent John Darrow. “Me, too,” says 
Madelyn about a job in the movies. 
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“I like a man to be sin- 
cere,” says Barbara who 
keeps a closetful of six 
evening gowns, yes six, 
for dates and dances 








Madelyn, the baby of the 
family, finishes Holly- 
wood High School next 
year—and then it’s a 
try at movies for her! 


By contrast, Alice, the 
eldest, met her husband, 
a young sales engineer, 
on a movie set and 
happily gave up career 





CONTINUED 
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As is obvious, the girls inherit 
their good looks (concedes their 
father) from their mother, 
who is a raven-haired beauty 


Each daughter has a distinctive 
prettiness—Alice is the blonde 
Nordic while Madelyn, says an 
expert, gives promise of becom- 
ing a lissome Rita Hayworth 








* 


You’ve now seen Barbara on two Pageant 
covers—this and February, 1951. Cobina 
Wright calls her “young Jane Russell ” 


hie « 


as a 


Their parents have frankly wor- 
ried about the effect Hollywood 
might have on growing daugh- 
ters—but they remain fresh, 
wholesome and unspoiled 
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At least twice weekly, Alice comes home to visit, and brings the baby. “They’re 


a very close family group,” says husband Bud. “I think they’re all wonderful” 


a 
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Barbara, now under contract to Howard Hughes, goes on periodic 
diets—but nothing seems to be wrong with these figures! 


So watch out for the Witt- 
linger sisters. Seems likely 
you'll be encountering them 
either on more Pageant 
covers—or in the movies! 





% You may be talking yourself 
right out of a job or a 
romance. Haven’t you heard ‘ 


Listen to 


“Who's Talking 


BY HENRY LEE 


® you PROBABLY will feel foolish 
doing this, but the experiment is 
worthwhile. Cup both ears with 
your hands so that you can really 
hear yourself as others hear you and 
recite this jingle: 

The zebra lives in the zoo 

The rattlesnake lives there too 

The snake slides and hisses 


And the zebra just misses 
When he tries to slide and hiss too. 


Unless you’re a person meticulous 
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about your speech, you slurred or 
mumbled, your voice was somewhat 
hoarse or nasal, you didn’t “pro- 
ject,” you recited jerkily instead of 
in smooth, paced phrases. 
Theoretically, the above § and Z 
rhyme is designed for the home 
speech training of children aged 
four to eight. Actually, the experts 
will tell you, our adult speech is so 
atrocious that very often we’re al- 
most as bad as the children—and 











sometimes we’re even far worse! 

The trouble is, we don’t know it. 
Unless we cup our ears or make a 
tape recording, we never hear our- 
selves as others hear us. We go 
through life under the comfortable 
illusion that our voice and talk, if 
not Churchillian, at least are as 
good as the next fellow’s. 

That is because another’s speech 
comes to us in the form of -sound 
waves which hit the ears. But our 
own voice is “heard” chiefly by in- 
duction, in the vibration of the 
vocal cords, to the middle and inner 
ear. If you are unconvinced by your 
first experience in really listening 
to yourself, if you think the § and Z 
rhyme is unfairly sibilant, then cup 
your ears and try again. Here is 
the P and B sequence: 

Put the baby’s supper on the table 

Put the puppy’s toy bone on the floor 
Put the pies at everybody's place 

And we'll say please when we want more. 

Honestly, was it much better? 

In talking to university professors 
and radio-TV executives who have 
helped make “radio English” pretty 
much the standard American dia- 
lect, I found them in sad agree- 
ment. Our speech is slovenly. 

“And the curious thing is,” said a 
Columbia Broadcasting System offi- 
cial, “slovenly speech doesn’t come 
from people who are necessarily 
slovenly in dress or manner.” What’s 
the trouble? 

The cigaret has taught us to 
mumble without removing it from 
our lips and to use hand and facial 
gestures as “voice crutches.” The 
telephone encourages. us to shout, 
rather than repeat slowly and dis- 
tinctly, when we aren’t heard. 
Finally, that fine old family institu- 
tion of reading aloud is gone. 


As a National Broadcasting Com- 
pany network authority points out, 
there’s just no law or authority 
that can force precise speech on us. 
“The worst that can happen to a 
man,” he says drily, “is that he 
can’t become an announcer or an 
actor.” 

Of course, as an integral part of 
personality, charm—and success— 
good speech in many ways is more 
important than either clothes or 
manners. The minute we open our 
mouths, we make the first tell-tale 
revelation about our culture and 
education. And as long as we live, 
we will please or annoy, impress’ or 
lose out by the tone and volume of 
our voices. 

To the experts whose pained ears 
are assaulted daily in classrooms, 
audition studios and on the street, 
here are the most common flaws: 

1. Enunciation. Do you—as was 
found in one survey of incoming 
college freshmen—articulate hur- 
riedly and carelessly ; use the tongue 
improperly so that the clarity of 
consonant sounds is dulled; fre- 
quently distort the s? Or are you 
lazy in the full use of your lips to 
shape your words? Just now, did 
you give the p its proper emphasis 
or slur over it, leaving the word 
“shapeless,” so to speak? 

2. Pronunciation. Do you say 
MIS chi vuhs or mis CHEE vi uhs; 
KOO pahn or KEW pahn; soo 
PER floo uhs or soo per FLOO uhs? 
(In each case, the first pronuncia- 
tion is right.) Here are half a dozen 
other common—and just as com- 
monly mispronounced—words: err, 
leniency, oleomargarine, exquisite, 
sacrilegious, vagaries. Are you sure 
about them? One Midwest expert 
has estimated that a third of the 
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words in the English language are 
mispronounced—and 95 per cent 
of them are everyday, conversa- 
tional words! 

3. Voice. Tragically, more than 
4,000,000 of us are badly hampered 
in social life and business because 
of physigal handicaps like stutter- 
ing, lisping and other speech dis- 
orders. But those of us perfectly 
endowed from the larynx to the 
resonating chambers often handicap 
ourselves. A monotone delivery, un- 
necessary nasality, harshness or high 
pitch spoil our delivery. We “place” 
and “project”: our voices wrongly. 

4. Timing. In theater or radio- 
TV, a performer’s “sense of tim- 
ing,” his ability to speed up or slow 
down his delivery to fit the mood, 
is a high professional asset. In con- 
versation, at parties, “the sense of 
timing” is equally important if you 
want to make your conversation 
fluidly alive. A corollary must is 
correct emphasis. Here, the experts 
say, most of us actually don’t know 
how to begin and end a sentence! 

5. Vocabulary. “Paucity of lan- 
guage’”’—and the observation comes 
from New York University speech 
professors who teach lawyers, bank- 
ers and salesmen, as well as under- 
graduates—is one of the very worst 
flaws. In other words, we just don’t 
have adequate vocabularies to ex- 
press our thoughts. -The result is 
the uh-ing and ah-ing while we 
grope for a word and the repetition 
of the same expressions over and 
over again. 


CoNSWERING WHAT A talkative 
race we really are, this wholesale 
indictment is rather dismaying. But 
there is one cheering aspect. If we 
accept the experts’ verdict—or 
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merely cup our ears and prove the 
same thing to ourselves—we can 
remedy most of our barbarisms. 

Ideally, we should enroll in uni- 
versity speech classes where we can 
profit by others’ mistakes as well as 
our own. Or, perhaps, we should 
put ourselves under a competent 
teacher or even a singing instructor 
since there is no major difference 

between speech that is talked and 
that which is sung. 

No doubt, without help, it is diffi- 
cult to get rid of the guttural r, and 
heavy accents, though they boil 
down mostly to mispronunciation, 
are hard to eliminate alone. Con- 
sider Australian-born Pat Kelly, for 
the past 22 years chief announcer at 
NBC. When he first came to this 
country, he took university courses, 
worked with a speech coach, studied 
Italian—and still needed three to 
four years to purge himself of what 
most people thought was his “Cock- 
ney” accent. 

But it was worth the effort. As 
a result, no one has since correctly 
guessed his speech origin. Most 
think it is Bostonian, but Kelly has 
never been in Boston in his life. 

Even without professional help 
or years of effort, we can do much 
to improve ourselves. Certainly, 
without further ado, we can correct 
pronunciation and expand vocabu- 
lary simply by reference to a 25- 
cent dictionary. 

“Sometimes I think the sound u 
has gone right out of the English 
language,” Kelly says. “Thus, tutor 
becomes ‘tootor.’ Neutral shows up 
as ‘nootral’—and news is ‘nooz.’ 
These are well-educated men speak- 
ing—who also say re-turn, re-search, 
dis-charge, all of them wrong.” 

Let’s get down to some of the 





LISTEN TO WHO'S TALKING 


other fundamentals. “The human 
speech,” says Dr. Martin F. Palmer, 
who has been president of the 
American Speech ‘Correction Asso- 
ciation, “consists of hisses, grunts 
and snarls. It is not beautiful, but 
it seems so to us because we're used 
to it.” 

To achieve “hisses, grunts and 
snarls,” we use the voice. In the 
definition of another expert, the 
human voice is merely a variation 
of the old-fashioned, rubber-bellows 
auto horn. The lungs as the bel- 
lows, hold the air, the reeds are in 
the throat and the amplifier is the 
mouth. 

It is important that all the mov- 
ing parts (the muscles of the larynx, 
jaws and neck) be tuned up prop- 
erly for good production. For most 
of us, especially if the voice is thin 
and high-pitched, the first rule can 
be told in a word. Relax! Sit com- 
fortably, arms limp, head falling 
forward, all the body free of tension. 

It is also important to control 


the air that flows out, to open the 
resonators, to place and project the 
voice. Most of this isn’t nearly as 
forbidding as it sounds. 

In precise enunciation, you fully 
employ lips, tongue, even the jaws 
to form the words completely. 
Everybody is conscious of the 
dropped, final g, at least in other 
people’s speech. But what of the t? 
It, too, is often lost forever from 
our conversation simply because we 
don’t raise our tongue to the line 
of teeth and gum. 

Again, laxness of the jaws, in 
which we don’t bring the lips to- 
gether, leads to sloughing off of the 
final consonants and pinching off 
of full, resonant tones because the 
mouth is the most important reso- 
nating chamber. Put two fingers, 
one on top of the other, between 
the front teeth. Do you feel a tight- 
ness in your cheeks? If so, you prob- 
ably aren’t using your jaw enough. 

Many persons are bothered by 
sibilance, or “hissing s’s,” which is 


Know This 
Man? 


Like all of us, the bald, griz- 
zled desperado pictured here 
was once an innocent child. 
You knew him then—for proof, 
turn the page. . .. 
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the use of excessive air. Having 
auditioned some 15,000 aspiring 
announcers, Pat Kelly is an au- 
thority on the wrong kinds of s. 
“They whistle it or they lisp it,” he 
says. Even an experienced an- 
nouncer sometimes finds himself in 
trouble with a final s. When that 
happens, he reduces the volume of 
air and takes his tongue away faster 
from his teeth. 

An opposite trouble is nasality, 
which is something of a misnomer. 
In reality, nasality largely derives 
from not using the nose enough. 
For example, if you pinch your 
nostrils, if you have a cold which 
clogs the nasal passages, you de- 
velop a nasal tone. Of some 40 
speech sounds in general American 
usage, only the m, n and ng (as in 
ring) should be formed nasally. If 
you find you are giving a nasal twist 
to the other, non-nasal sounds, you 
have a twang. 

And here is an equally quick bit 
of advice which covers enunciation 


Jackie Coogan 


The bearded 37-year-old on 
the preceding page is none 
other than the kid shown here 
in 1920 playing The Kid. His 
new picture is a western, Out- 
law Women. Stop rubbing your 
bald spot. 


in general. Chew your words! 

In voice, your goal is to develop 
“normal” tones; clear, full, reso- 
nant; neither too weak nor too 
strong; in the middle range be- 
tween “a growling bass and a 
squeaky tenor.” You want flexi- 
bility to achieve variety and avoid 
the monotone, but at the same time, 
there shouldn’t be too much vocal 
range, or, as they call it in radio, 
“running upstairs and downstairs.” 

Another voice trick is “projec- 
tion,” in which you direct or 
“throw” your voice toward your 
listener without merely increasing 
its loudness. Too many of us hold 
our voices back in our throats in- 
stead of “thinking them forward.” 
Probably half of projection is 
psychological, as Bill Shipley, a 
CBS executive who instructs young 
announcers, demonstrates dramati- 
cally with this test. 

Pointing to a blank, far corner of 
the room, he will tell them, “Speak 
to that corner up there. Throw 
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LISTEN TO WHO'S TALKING 


your voice.” Try it for yourself. 

Shipley illustrates how it works. 
“In the old-fashioned, long, narrow 
diners back in Kansas,” he ex- 
plains, “the counterman would turn 
and give my order halfway down 
the diner to the short-order cook. 
The cook would hear it—but sitting 
right across from the counterman, 
I wouldn’t. That’s what you call 
projection.” 

To most of us, “timing” seems a 
professional rather than social trick 
of speech. Actually, even in simple 
conversation, you should speak 
faster, then slower, to avoid monot- 
ony and point up what you are say- 
ing. If you stop, don’t spoil the 
effect by “vocalized pauses.” That 
is, by ah-ing and uh-ing. 

As one veteran puts it, “The most 
dramatic thing in the theater is— 
silence.” 

Certainly, amateur or profes- 
sional, all of us should learn correct 
emphasis. How many times have 
you heard a friend exclaim, “SAY! 
I WANT to tell you a story.” The 
key word—story—is almost lost at 
the end of a descending sentence. 

By contrast, the experienced 
speaker builds toward his climax. 
He has your attention at first, any- 
way, because you are curious about 
what it is he wants to tell, and he 
progresses through this ready-made 


COMMAND DECISION 


suspense to’ a punch-line. 

“The other way results in sing- 
song speech,” observes Pat Kelly. 
“They start every sentence on a 
fairly high pitch and then keep 
dropping, dropping. But no tenor 
ever starts with a high C, does he? 
He builds to it.” 

Here are a few general tips. For 
profitable reading, you might pick 
up Speaking in Public, by William- 
son, Fritz and Ross; Effective Radio 
Speaking, by Hoffman, or Public 
Speaking—As Listeners Like It, by 
Borden. 

For helping your children—and 
very possibly yourself—there is 
“Your Child’s Speech and How to 
Improve It.” This inexpensive 30- 
page pamphlet, put out by The 
Press of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, was prepared by Amy Bishop 
Chapin and Ruth Lundin, of the 
Graduate School there and the 
affiliated Cleveland Hearing & 
Speech Center. This publication 
contains the rhymes quoted earlier 
in this article. 


Finally, the one easiest way to 
launch yourself on a speech-im- 
provement program is this. Once 
your. cupped hands-over-ears have 
revealed your shortcomings, pick 
out one glaring flaw and concen- 
trate on it. In my own case, I know. 


I will stop saying Yeah! ae 





W@ AN ARMY CORPORAL, stationed in this country, was given a 10-day fur- 
lough so that he could get married and have a honeymoon. On the ninth 
day of the furlough, his commanding officer received a telegram from the 
benedict. “Please extend furlough three days,” said the wire, “it is won- 


derful here.” 


The corporal received a prompt answer: 
“It is wonderful anywhere. Return at once.” —pfe. Howland T. Jones 
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Gorilla 
Who's Who ° 


® ACROSS THE PAGE is Bamboo, at 26 years and 435 pounds 
the oldest and largest captive member of a dying race. 
Dr. Robert M. Yerkes of Yale says that in 100 years the 
gorilla will be as dead as a dodo. 

Dr. Yerkes calls the gorilla “one of nature’s impressive 
experiments in primate evolution.” It is thanks to man, 
another more or less impressive experiment in the same 

field, that the gorilla’s days are numbered. 
In the narrow strip of equatorial Africa where 
the few thousand remaining gorillas live, they 
have fought a losing battle with hunters, 
settlers and, ironically, collectors who have 
to destroy half a dozen or more adults 
to obtain a healthy youngster to send 
to America to the zoos and circuses. 
And so far in this country the zoo- 
keepers haven’t been able to arrange 
for a gorilla to be born in captivity. 
In the Philadelphia Zoo, where 
the aforementioned Bamboo lives, 
they tried to marry him to a cute, 
young thing 15 years ago. The experiment failed when 
Bamboo discovered what the zoo officials hadn’t: the cute, 
young thing was a boy. He is now Massa, still at Philadel- 
phia and, at 21, second oldest in the country. However, sev- 
eral zoos now for the first time are raising a young male 
and female together, hoping they will mate at maturity. 

The gorilla population here suffered two blows last 
year when Bushman died of old age (23) in Chicago’s 
Lincoln Park Zoo, and Makoko, the New York Bronx 
Zoo’s 12-year-old, was drowned (gorillas can’t swim). 

That leaves 39 others, besides Bamboo and Massa, five 
of them adults over 10 years old and the rest children 
from a few months to five or six years. On the following 
pages is Paceant’s Who’s Who in America Gorillaland. 


CONTINUED 
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MIMO AND JUBA, the San Antonio Zoo hopes, are rare Mountain gorillas, but 
it is too early to tell. They might prove to Lowland species like all the rest 
in captivity except Bronx Zoo’s Sumaili. Male and female, they could become first 
gorilla parents in U.S. some day, if they like each other when they grow up 


IRVIN YOUNG is one of Lincoln Park’s M’JINGO belongs to Robert Noell’s 
four. He is a playful five-year-old, but Gorilla Show. They have had bad luck 
weighs 125 now and can’t be let out any with theirs. Three out of four have died 
more, not knowing his own strength in the last 18 months, one of diabetes 
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SUMAILI is Bronx Zoo’s Mountain largest of the Columbus 
gorilla, captured in 1949 in Belgian Con- Zoo's three, has outgrown his cage, can 
go where the few hundred remaining easily bend the % inch steel rod bars 
members of this species live in seclusion with his huge hands but doesn’t know it 


SAMBO, below, and his brother, Samson, were presented to the Milwaukee Zoo by 
the Pabst Brewing Co. He eats just about what any other growing youngster would, 
including vitamins, vegetables, cereals and fruits. Gorillas don’t eat meat. Sambo, 
like all the others, beats his chest. He likes to turn somersaults for the children 
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BABY, two-year-old male, is being raised YOKADOUMA, in Cleveland Zoo, likes 
with younger female, Sappho, at Chi- strawberry jello and, unlike most gorillas, 
cago’s Brookfield Zoo. Robert Bean, displays intelligence equal to that of the 
director, says they are true extroverts chimpanzees, usually smartest of primates 


ALBERT, BOUBA AND BATA are the pride of Mrs. Belle Benchley, head of the 
San Diego Zoo. They are being studied by Dr. Yerkes and other scientists to deter- 
mine behavior patterns of these most human of mammals. Some believe it would 
be biologically possible to cross-breed man and gorilla, they're so closely related 











OKA is 12 and weights 300. She is the Bronx Zoo’s only adult gorilla. Like most 
gorillas in captivity, she has had the same keeper since she arrived in 1941. James 
Reilley, shown here with her, feeds Oka and cares for her. This powerful animal 
has always been gentle with him. Full-grown gorillas usually can’t be approached 


BULU lives in Goulds, Florida, Monkey ZULU, barely a year old, is the young- 
Jungle. He is five. Like all gorillas, sus- est in any zoo. Shown with Betts Dalton 
ceptible to human ills, he caught a severe of Colorado Springs Free Press, Zulu 
cold when he first arrived in the U.S. belongs to Cheyenne Mountain Zoo 











15 MINUTES WITH 


blanche Saunders 


Photographs by Louise Branch 


What should one look for in select- 
ing a puppy? 

Try to find a puppy who’s full: of 
life. Look for clear, sparkling eyes, 
straight legs, shiny coat, no deformed 
bones, no runny nose or eyes. Above 
all, don’t be fooled by the “appealing 
looks” of the thin, sad-eyed puppy. sit- 
ting off in a corner by himself. He 
may be appealing but he may not be 
healthy! 


Ideally, what age should the puppy 
be? 
At eight weeks, a puppy has most 


of the points he'll show at a year. 
Eight to 12 weeks is a good age—but 
only if you’re conscientious. If you 
haven’t the time or inclination to bring 
the puppy up right—and it’s a very 
demanding job in the beginning—then 
you're better off buying a grown, 
trained dog. 
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The dog’s best friend is Blanche 
Saunders, whose chief mission in 
life is not to train dogs but to 
teach others how to train their 
dogs. This is borne out by the 
title, and content, of her best- 
selling book, “Training You to 
Train Your Dog” (Double 

& Co.), and by years of pre-emi- 
nence as the nation’s leading 
teacher of obedience training 
and practitioner of what she 
preaches: any dog can be trained 
properly—if you know how. 











Training equipment for novices: chain collar, leash, 
long line, jumping stick, rolled magazine and dumbbell 


What breeds do you recommend? 


I like poodles because they’re such 
wonderful companions. But there are 
scores of splendid breeds—miniature 
schnauzers and golden retrievers are 
two examples. In the final analysis, 
the personality of the individual dog 
is more important than the breed. 


Should one’s location determine the 
choice of breed? 

Yes, to a degree. If you live in the 
city, there’s no sense in getting a Great 
Dane or a sporting dog that needs to 
run. In the South, you don’t want a 
long-haired dog because of the ticks 
and the heat—and yet in the North a 
heavy coat is an advantage. If noise 
bothers you, avoid the Corgi and the 
collie, or dogs bred to use their voices. 


Which breeds are best for children? 

Almost all are suitable, except those 
trained for guarding. A cocker on oc- 
casions will be nippy; a miniature 
poodle is sometimes too reserved. The 
protection breeds are apt to be dan- 
gerous in the roughhouse atmosphere 
created by children. 


Do you feel that many people fail 
to get the most out of their dogs in 
companionship and usefulness—and, if 
so, what can they do about it? 

There’s always one constructive thing 
you can do with a dog who isn’t an 
enjoyable companion—train him to be- 
come one! There’s an awful lot of 
foolishness about dogs. A lot of people 
think that training will hurt the poor 
little dears, and so they go on living 
with a barbarian. who chews up the 


furniture and jumps on the guests. 


They’re wrong. Correct training is the 
best treatment a dog can receive for 
his own safety. Actually, it’s a kind- 
ness, both to the dog and to yourself. 


How old should a child be before 
his parents get him a dog? 
Thirteen or 14 
—if the child is to 
assume full  re- 
sponsibility for the 
dog. Any younger, 
the parents must 
take the responsi- 
bility. The young 
child will have to 
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Never run after a dog; coax him to come to you instead 


Right way to make a dog sit down 
be supervised in his play with the 
dog. He can’t be allowed to maul 
the dog, pull its tail or its hair, and 
he can't play a major part in the 
dog’s training. (He can't yet train 
himself, so how couid he be expected 
to train a dog?) I 
think it’s good for 
a younger child to 
have a dog around, 
certainly—but only 
if the dog’s care and 
training rests with 
responsible parents. 


Should one per- 


Teaching a dog to stay on command 


mit a dog to sleep on the same bed 
as a child? 

I don’t approve of it myself, but it’s 
a matter of personal taste. I think a 
child sleeps better without the dog in 
his bed, and I know a dog is just as 
happy on the floor in his own bed— 
but “to each his own.” If the dog is 
accustomed to getting on one bed, 
however, you can’t blame him too 
much if he gets up on other furniture. 


Is it unkind to keep a dog if one lives 
in a metropolitan apartment building? 
Not if you can arrange to give him 
regular walks out of doors and an 
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Proper use of leash to makea dog liedown 


Broad jump training (note slack leash) 


occasional weekend in the country 
where he can have a good run. Little 
dogs get a surprising amount of exer- 
cise just ranging around an apartment. 
With big dogs, of course, it’s another 
matter—but I don’t know why anyone 
would want a Great Dane in an apart- 
ment anyway. Sporting dogs—setters, 
pointers, retrievers—are really out of 
their element in the city. 


Feeding a dog chicken bones is sup- 
posed to be a cardinal sin. Are there 
any similar dangers to guard against? 

Yes—rubber! Veterinarians tell me 
that more dogs die from foreign mat- 
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Scent discrimination test with golf balls 
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Training dog to hold a rolled magazine 


ter in their intestines than from any- 
thing else. A rubber ball is almost as 
effective as poison! Give him tennis 
balls to play with, or big bones (like 
shin or knuckle bones) that won't 
splinter when he chews them. 


How often should one bathe a dog? 

As often as he needs a bath. A coun- 
try dog, running free through the 
grass, won’t need more than three or 
four baths a year; he'll be bathing 
himself in the dew, and one needs only 
to. keep him well brushed. But a city 
dog may need a bath every three or 
four weeks. Frequent bathing removes 
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the natural oils from a dog’s skin, so 
you have to make it up to the dog by 
giving him plenty of fat in his diet. 


What are some of the other impor- 
tant points of dog hygiene? 

Nails should be filed, ears regularly 
checked for cankers, and teeth wiped 
with a mouthwash or salt water solu- 
tion a couple of times a week. The 
dog should be checked regularly for 
worms and for parasites. 


Can you teach an old dog new 
tricks? 

Definitely. I had an 11-year-old 
Sealyham in my first A.S.P.C.A. train- 
ing class, and the first Dalmatian in 
the country to get all obedience titles 
began when he was 11. It may take 
a lot of patience but it can be done. 


Do you recommend teaching a dog 
“parlor tricks”? 

If it’s for the purpose of entertain- 
ment, sure. I’m not against tricks. I 
am against obedience training being 
called “tricks.” 


What do you think of vaudeville dog 
acts? 

Which vaudeville dog act? It all 
depends on the trainer. If the dogs 
are handled well, they’re happy. I’ve 
seen more “cruelty” in obedience train- 
ing than on the stage, if that’s what 
you're thinking. 


Should one  house- 
break a dog by rubbing 
his nose in his “acci- 
a) dents”? 

disgusting 


rp! ! That’s a 
3 = method of training; be- 
_y sides it doesn’t work. 
af —_ The best way to house- 


break a dog is to prevent 
those accidents. No dog likes to soil 
his surroundings, so if you keep him 
confined to a small area during his 
housebreaking period, he'll soon learn 
to exercise control. Keep him on a 
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leash, tied to a radiator or piece of 
furniture in your full sight. The min- 
ute his nose goes down to smell the 
floor, warn him by saying “No. Care- 
ful now. Be a good dog!” When you 
go out, shut him up in a small hall or 
in the bathroom. (Don’t leave him 
alone when he’s tied: he might hang 
himself.) Let him loose in the house 
only when you can watch him every 
minute. If you take him out the first 
thing in the morning, the last thing 
at night, after every meal and after 
hard play—and if you constantly warn 
him whenever he begins to sniff in the 
house—he’ll get the idea. If you must 
correct a mistake, do it with a sharp 
cuff on his rump, not by nose-rubbing. 


_ How do you correct the dog that 
jumps up on people? 

The simplest method is this: raise 
your knee, just as the dog jumps, hit- 
ting him in the chest hard enough to 
make him fall over backward. You 
have to jar him thoroughly or he'll 
think you’re playing with him. Do it 
quickly, so that when the dog gets 
back on his feet he'll find you — 
there as if nothing had happened. 
Teach this method to a few of your 
friends, so the dog knows that you're 
not the only one he’s not to jump on. 
After several different people have 
toppled him, he'll expect this unpleas- 
ant reception every time he jumps— 
and he'll stop jumping. 


How can one break a dog of the 
habit of chasing automobiles? 

Chase him back! Have a friend 
drive by in a strange car. As soon as 
the dog starts barking and running 
alongside, the friend should slam the 
car to a stop, jump out and begin 
chasing the dog. The dog will be 
pretty surprised, and if you, mean- 
while, have been telling him to “cut 
that out!” you'll see a speedy cure. If 
you haven’t a helper in this affair, 
you can achieve a similar effect by 
hitting the dog’s hindquarters or the 
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ground near him with a clod of dirt 
just as soon as he starts after the car. 


What can be done about a dog that 
barks when left alone? 

Shut him up in a room away. from 
you, while you are still in the house. 
The minute he barks, holler “Quiet!” 
at him. If he keeps on barking, bang 
on the door and say “Quiet! Stop 
that!” Don’t open the door (that’s 
just what he wants). If he still barks, 
‘enter quickly, take him by the collar 
immediately, shake him or s him 
abruptly, then leave. After he’s learned 

to stay by himself 

when you're home, 

and if he still barks 

when you leave the 

house, your move 

then is to fool him 

into thinking you 

, have left (let him see 

PVN you put on your hat 

and coat, slam the 

8S front door from the 

inside). At his first bark, call out to 

him or bang on his door. He'll be so 

surprised he'll stay quiet. Training a 

grown dog to stay by himself takes a 

lot of patience. I’ve spent hours wait- 

ing outside doors. It’s easier to teach 

a puppy from the beginning that he 
can’t have company all the time. 


How can one make a dog let go of 
something he has in his mouth? 

That’s easy. Just blow lightly into 
his nostrils, or cuff him sharply across 
the nose. 


Isn’t it pretty ve to feed a 
dog these days ey sears. © prices? 

Would you be surprised to know that 
the finest dog can be raised on table 
scraps, if they are adequate? Meat is 
a dog’s natural food, of course, but 
horsemeat is perfectly all right if 
you mix in some fat (bacon fat, meat 
trimmings). Leftover vegetables, thin 
soups, cottage cheese, boiled rice, 
cooked eggs, stale bread, are all good 


for dogs. Even potatoes, macaroni and 
spaghetti have their place when you're 
trying to put weight on a dog. 


Is it true that mutts are smarter 
than purebreds? 

The ones who survive have to be 
smart. After all, they usually train 
themselves. The high-priced purebred 
doesn’t have a chance to learn by ex- 
perience; his owner must train him or 
lose his investment! I admit that too 
close breeding is undesirable. But I 


think most of us are happier with dogs 
we can be proud of. Purebreds are 
easier to train, for the most part, in 
that they are predictable. 


With all this talk of training, won’t 
a dog dislike you if you're forever 

ing him? 

It all depends on you. If you do it 
right, a dog blames himself for any 
unpleasantness. If you can start with 
a puppy, you can first teach him by 
tone of voice alone; he'll soon learn 
the difference between a wagged finger 
with a stern “Bad dog!” and a lovin 
pat accompanied by “That’s a —— 
boy.” He'll try hard to do the dings 
that bring him praise. When you're 
using sharper correction methods take 
these precautions against building up 
a grudge against yourself: First, be 
consistent—don’t confuse the dog by 
letting him get away with something 
one time, then punishing him the next. 
Second, make your correction when 
the mistake is still fresh in the dog’s 
mind. The best method is to catch 
him in the act and punish him imme- 
diately. If you sometimes have to dis- 
cipline him after the damage is done, 
show him what displeases you first, then 
give him a lighter spank than you would 
otherwise. And third, 
always make up to 
the dog soon after a 
Severe correction, so 
that he'll know you 
still love him in spite 
of his faults. 





Do things like atom bombs, poodle 
cuts, apartment living ever seem 
fantastical to you? As a matter of 
fact, does modern life? Frank 
Tashlin recently spelled it all out in 
cartoons, in one of the most wry 
and amusing books to come along 
in a long time (The World That 
Isn’t, Simon and Schuster). In 
these highlights from his history of 
mankind, you may find a moral or 
two tucked away, worth noting. 





Once upon a long ago, the World 
was created. {it was brand new, 
bright and shiny. | 
Then the first two humans were 
created. One was a brand-new Man 
and the other was a brand-new 
Woman. They were the only people 
in the World. 

They looked around and saw that 
everything necessary for their life 
and happiness. had been provided 
and was on the World in abundance. 
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In time the first two people became 
more people and the more people 
became much more people and the much 
more people became much much more 
people and the much much more people 
became the muchiest moriest people. 
The first period in their history 

was known as the Stone Age. 
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Primitive Man hunted to find food for himself 
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Man discovered the Wheel. 























Then came the Age of Exploration. 
Brave, fearless, intrepid men 
ventured forth into the great 
unknown and found new lands. . . . 


Then came the Modern Age. . . 
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taught! All he had read! All he had 


heard. . 


. It was more difficult... 








. But finally Man did think for himself. 


He made a decision... 


he knew what todo... 





The explosion made a big hole i eryone came from 
everywhere and threw everything they didn’t need into the hole. 
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Then came the 
Industrial Revolution 
and Man learned to 
use his hands. 
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taught the Motorists the 


The last weapon in the 
World was eliminated 
use of their feet. 


when the Pedestrians 
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Then Man asked: 

“Why do we crowd 

into one place 

when there is so 

much space in the 4 
World?” 
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.. . 90 they tore down every 
structure that wasn’t important 
and planted lovely trees instead. 
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- «And so they all lived happily ever after . . . 
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AIR PRESSURE: Blow between suspended balls. They move together instead of 


Be Your Own Mr. Wizard! 


SIMPLE SCIENCE 
FOR DADS 


Pictures for PaGeaAnt by Art Shay 


® FATHERS WHO flunked physics 
are becoming kitchen scientists all 
over the country because of a man 
in Chicago called Mr. Wizard. 

On a weekly NBC-TV broadcast, 
Don Herbert (above) sets up easy 
experiments that make daddy look 
like a genius to junior. All necessary 
apparatus is in the average pantry. 
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With a nice balance, Herbert sim- 
plifies science into three variously 
palatable forms: experiments that 
are as much fun as parlor tricks, 
“guess again” stoppers that can win 
you bets, and little demonstrations 
that answer a boy’s questions. 

Examples of each are included in 
the seven picked here by PAGEANT. 
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OXYGEN: Burning, like breathing, takes oxygen. Put lighted candle in pan of 
water, slip milk bottle over it. When the flame has used up oxygen it goes out. 
Greater air pressure outside pushes water into bottle until pressure is equalized 
CONTINUED 
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BOILING: Fold cardboard into a box, pour in water and bring to a boil. Water 





EXPLAIN NIGHT AND DAY: Take » latin, knitting needle, pin and flash- 
light; stick needle through fruit and show angle of earth’s axis (23.5 Gegpens) 





In dubenet room, shine flashlight on panelivata with pin on ~~ side; to show 
how night comes, the grapefruit is then revolved so that figure ison the darkened side 
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SALT ON SIDEWALKS: When salt is put on ice it absorbs heat from its sur- 
roundings in order to melt ice. To prove it, try to pick up cube with wet string 





Looks impossible? But pour salt over string on cube; as salt melts ice it robs 
string of heat, freezing it to the ice cube. That's why salt is used on icy walks 
CONTINUED 
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ATMOSPHERE’S pressure is equal in all directions, including up. Fix cheese- 
cloth over bottle, pour water through it, turn it upside down. The water stays put 


VACUUM TRICK: Take pin, card and spool, as shown. Put the pin’ through the 
card and into hole. Then try to blow the card off the spool. Surprise! Because: 
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Reason: Air can’t get past while water is spread evenly by cloth. Now tip it— 
allowing air to flow in, water out; their struggle past each other causes gurgles 


The air rushing past bottom of the card forms a partial vacuum. The harder 
you blow, the more the atmosphere presses down on top of card to fill vacuum 
aa 
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You Can’t Beat 
Baltimore’s Library 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


It is recognized as one of the best in the world. If 
your community wants to improve its library service, 
it would do well to take a look at the Enoch Pratt 


@ SHOULDERING Baltimore’s busiest 
shopping streets, the Pratt bustles 
with all the efficiency and service 


of a prosperous department store. 
It regularly changes the colorful 
eye-catching displays in its 12 large 


store-front windows. And thou- 
sands of Baltimoreans daily stream 
through its convenient street-level 
doors. But the Pratt never rings to 
the sound of cash register bells, for 
of course, it’s not a department 
store; it’s a free public library. 

But what a library! 

Only a handful of our 7,500 pub- 
lic libraries are “magnificent insti- 
tutions,” reports the director of a 
recent 2¥2-year nationwide study. 
And outstanding among this hand- 
ful is the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore. When I asked library 
authorities—such, for instance, as 
the American Library Association, 
the Library Public Relations Coun- 
cil and Editor Marie D. Loizeaux, 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin—for 
a list of the country’s top libraries, 
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the Pratt was invariably the first or 
among the first they mentioned. 

is amazing institution offers 
Baltimoreans not only books, but 


_ musical and non-musical records, 


musical scores, magazines, maps, 
educational films, slides, film strips 
and mounted pictures—all free, on 
their library cards. 

It offers, too, one of the fullest 
schedules of lectures, forums, mov- 
ies, exhibits, record concerts and 
discussion groups anywhere. And 
what’s more, these are frequently 
standing-room-only affairs. 

The library runs two bookmobiles 
to outlying districts and maintains 
more than 100 book stations in fire 
houses, police stations, churches, 
factories and schools. 

It receives all government pub- 
lications and subscribes to more 
than 2,000 magazines and 100 news- 
papers. It has a “shut-in service” 
for the bed-ridden—microfilmed 
books projected on the wall or ceil- 
ing, and a special collection of 
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books for children who are con- 
fined to home. 

And, to underline its extraordi- 
nary character, the Pratt is prob- 
ably the only public library in the 
world where a user can take a 
literal as well as metaphorical gan- 
der at the universe. In a bas 
enclosed observatory atop the roof, 
open for public use on certain clear 
nights, are two small but effective 
telescopes—belonging to the Mary- 
land Academy of Sciences—peering 
out into space. 

The library building itself, unex- 
pectedly handsome amid Baltimore’s 
gray drabness, is a three-story white 
limestone structure of neo-classical 
design. But it’s also utilitarian. “I 
want a building that a mother can 
roll her baby buggy into, right off 
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the street,” insisted Dr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, the Pratt’s director from 
1926 to 1945, and father of the 
present building. And he got it. 

Once a week, at noon, Balti- 
moreans crowd into the Central 
Hall to hear lectures on current 
events, science, psychology, medi- 
cine, nutrition. In the quietly in- 
formal Edgar Allen Poe Room on 
the second floor, a peaceful reading 
room, the public may hear noted 
authors, critics and teachers talk 
on poetry, the novel, essay, short 
story and drama. 

In the meeting rooms, discussion 
groups, guided by trained leaders, 
talk over the Great Books or ana- 
lyze the meaning of the American 
Heritage. The meeting rooms also 
are in constant use by civic organi- 
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zations, clubs and other groups such 
as the Parent-Teachers Associations. 

In addition to its classical discs, 
the Pratt owns one of the largest 
collections of non-musical records. 
These are shelved in the various 
departments according to subject, 
just like books. When the mood 
strikes them, Baltimoreans can hear 
John Barrymore or Laurence Oliv- 
ier in “Hamlet”; Thomas Mitchell 
in “Death of a Salesman”; Charles 
Laughton reciting the “Gettysburg 
Address” or CBS’s reconstruction 
of the Battle itself. Or they can 
hear- MacArthur reminding Con- 
gress that “old soldiers never die,” 
or hear Roosevelt in his “rendez- 
vous with destiny” speech, or any 
of more than 2,000 records and 
wire and tape recordings of famous 
Broadway productions, notable 
speeches, poetry. and stories. If a 
drama group is producing a play, 
the library can even supply records 
of appropriate sound effects—rain, 
trafic, a baby crying. Anyone in- 
terested in learning foreign lan- 
guages, including Siamese, Malay, 
Hebrew, Chinese and Hindustani, 
need only borrow some of the 
library’s linguaphone records. 

The Pratt had its physical begin- 
nings back in 1881. A crotchety but 
well-heeled old ironware merchant 
with no particular love for books, 
Enoch Pratt, started a gang of men 
digging a mysterious foundation 
downtown on Mulberry Street. No 
one knew what it was for. And old 
Enoch, a transplanted Yankee from 
Massachusetts, felt no urge to let 
the public in on his secret. The 
building was well underway—with- 
out the usual cornerstone cere- 
monies, invocations or oratory— 
before the secret became obvious. 
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When Enoch Pratt was ready to 
throw open the doors in 1886, he 
had spent $2,000,000 for land, fur- 
nishings and about 28,000 books 
for the Romanesque building. 

Today, this magnificent library 
owns more than 1,000,000 books and 
—along with its records and films 
—8,000 slides, 28,000 maps and 
200,000 pictures of persons, places 
and things from primitive times 
down to the present. Its book-cir- 
culation figure of 3,000,000 a year, 
or better than three per capita, 
ranks sixth among the nation’s 
large-city libraries. So does its per 
capita expenditure. In a city of 
1,000,000, it spends $1,500,000 a 
year to keep itself and its 26 
branches up to snuff. 

The Pratt’s staff, headed by one 
of the country’s foremost librarians, 
Amy Winslow, is considered one of 
the ablest. And the Pratt itself, a 
much-sought-after post, takes its 
pick of library-school graduates 
throughout the country. An excel- 
lent in-service training program, 
top salaries in the field and top 
working conditions, combine to pro- 
duce top efficiency. 

Most communities put a halo 
around their public libraries and 
let it go at that. Baltimore is differ- 
ent. Baltimoreans love their library 
with a passion: A few years ago 
they demonstrated it. 

The library, which needed to- 
renovate itself and expand some of 
its branches, was plagued by a 
fairly common ailment: lack of 
wherewithal. A tax-supported in- 
stitution, it asked the city fathers 
for a $1,500,000 loan. The city 
turned thumbs down on the re- 
quest. 

But no one reckoned with the 





YOU CAN’T BEAT BALTIMORE’S LIBRARY 


fighting spirit of the library and its 
friends. Constituting themselves a 
General Staff—-Emerson Greena- 
way, then director, Amy Winslow, 
his assistant, and others of the li- 
brary staff planned and directed 
strategy. For weeks before the elec- 
tion when the loan was to be voted 
upon, Baltimore was a propaganda 
battlefield. 

Angry letters flooded the news- 
papers demanding support for the 
loan. Civic leaders, professional 
groups, labor unions and other or- 
ganizations rallied ’round. Neigh- 
borhood newspapers, industrial and 
church papers devoted precious 
space to the library’s cause. An 
advertising company donated thou- 
sands of posters reading: “Balti- 
more Needs Better Book-and-Infor- 
mation Service. Vote Yes for the 


Library Loan.” Leaflets were placed 


in trolley cars and buses. A printing 
press proprietor printed 100,000 
handbills, book marks and display 
cards, and inserted leaflets in his 
bills and mailing pieces. The Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, churches and 
other groups pitched in to address 
envelopes and ‘distribute literature. 
Even five-and six-year-old kids 
were mobilized. Two of them were 
given sandwich boards to wear and, 
accompanied by their mothers, they 
paraded through the crowded 
downtown streets on the Saturday 
just before election. The library 
itself used the radio and its own 
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display windows to telling effect. 

When the smoke had subsided, 
the loan was in by a huge majority. 

One of the Pratt’s most important 
characteristics has nothing to do 
with library service as such: It’s 
the only public institution in Balti- 
more that doesn’t practice racial 
segregation. “My library,” wrote 
Enoch Pratt, “shall be for all, rich 
and poor without distinction of 
race or color, who, when properly 
accredited, can take out the books 
if they will handle them carefully 
and return them.” This has been 
the library’s policy ever since. 

“Our main job,” says Miss Wins- 
low, a tall, slender, energetic wo- 
man with light-blue eyes, “is to 
encourage through books and other 
materials, new ideas, new solutions, 
new vistas into the larger areas of 
thinking, and new understanding 
of the problems of. life.” 

“Our resemblance to a depart- 
ment store is no accident,” Kate 
Coplan, head of the Exhibits and 
Publicity Department, told me. 
“We plan it that way. We have 
important things to sell—self-edu- 
cation, constructive recreation, in- 
formation—and naturally we use 
the most modern retailing publicity 
techniques to put over our wares.” 

If a public library could be made 
to pay off in a commercial way, the 
Pratt undoubtedly would be the 
Macy’s—or the Gimbel’s—of the 
library world. ae 





@ Bill Richards, one of my press agent friends, came from Los Angeles 
to New York recently on a business trip. “How did you come?” I asked. 
“Why, I flew,” he said. “That's great,” I chided, “here you are a railroad 
press agent and you travel by airplane.” 

“Yeah, I know,” Bill retorted, “but I had to wait five hours at the 


airport.” 


—Julie Oshins 
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America lakes to the Roll- 


® HERE THEY ARE, compact prefab 
homes built for super efficiency and 
costing from $2,800 to $7,000. 

They come complete with refrig- 
erators, beds, mattresses, venetian 
blinds, built-in drawers and cabinets 

the higher priced models offering 
built-in television and bars. 

Sounds absurd, but that isn’t all. 
Taxes on these homes are infinitesi- 
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mal, utility costs are low, and main- 
tenance is almost nothing. 

Ridiculous? Not at all. They are 
lived in by almost 2,000,000 people. 

And they have wheels. 

Some 200,000 more Americans 
now take to the roads in trailer 
homes each year. They go forth 
in everything from simple rolling 
shelters bought second-hand for 























Fancier models provide convenient bars 





$1,000 to deluxe 45-foot mansions. 
The occupants are retired couples, 
young marrieds who need cheap 
housing, students, war workers, ar- 
tists, writers, adventurers and peo- 

ple who can take long vacations. 
On these pages, PacEANt takes 
you on a quick tour of what you can 
expect to find in 1952’s moderate- 
priced homes on wheels. Kitchen has everything—all in reach 
CONTINUED 
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Two single or one double bed fits nicely into average trailer’s eight-foot width 


Less work for mother, less cost for father 





Slide-out table has insert leaves;: living room Was everything but space to 
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as aote 


All have showers, but you can order atub TV sets are commonplace in trailer camps 
CONTINUED * 
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Your home is everywhere you want to go... 


Now THAT PRACTICALLY all trail- 
ers have complete bathrooms with 
showers, houses on wheels can take 
their place as another typically 
American way of life. 

You can pull into any one of some 
7,000 trailer parks in the United 
States, hook up your electricity, 
water and drain, and you are at 
home for a cost of $1.00 to $1.50'a 
night or $15 to $30 a month—in- 
cluding electricity in most places. 

The better trailer parks have 
laundry facilities, community ‘cen- 
ters and stores. Some have play- 
grounds, many are pleasantly land- 
scaped, and all are rated and de- 
scribed in the “Official Trailer Park 
Guide” published by the Trailer 


Coach Manufacturer’s Association 
which attempts to police all phases 
of this enormous new industry. 

Mobile living makes it easier for 
people to be- discriminating in their 
friendships. Old folks wind up as- 
sociating with others who remember 
President McKinley and have simi- 
lar reminiscences; in some trailer 
parks, fishermen and hunters meet 
only fishermen and hunters. When 
one trailer-dwelling war worker's 
family meets another that is conge- 
nial, they become neighbors in a 
matter of minutes. When trailer 
neighbors squabble, either or both 
is free to step on the gas. 

Anyhow, 2,000,000 Americans say 
it’s really modern living. sion 
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Exclusive Pageant Poll 


Do you think your child is differ- 
Think again, for here out of the 





is the damning indictment that 
fathers have failed. In this nation- 


their secret thoughts on... 


Whats Wrong 





®@ ALL THE EXPERTS, from the psy- 
chiatrists to the sociologists, have 
advised parents in hundreds of 
books, articles and lectures precisely 
how to deal with the teen-age “prob- 
lem.” In terms of their own special- 
ties, they have, offered presumably 
successful techniques for winning 
the love and confidence of this diffi- 
cult age group and for helping them 
avoid pitfalls. 

But in this formidable literature 
of the experts, there is one serious 
gap. How does the teen-ager him- 
self re-act to his parents? 
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To obtain their frank, uninhib- 
ited opinions, PAGEANT went to the 
teen-agers themselves. The research 
organization of Eugene Gilbert and 
Company, which studies the na- 
tion’s youth problems, prepared a 
special questionnaire and distrib- 
uted it to thousands of the 13-19 
age group all over the country. 
They were assured that no identify- 
ing marks had been placed on the 
questionnaires and were asked to 
return them unsigned. 

The results, as tabulated on suc- 
ceeding pages, will shock and dis- 





ent? [hat you are a better parent? 
mouths of the children themselves 
proves how America’s mothers and 


wide poll our teen-agers reveal 


With Mom and Dad ? 





may most parents who study them. 

For example, though most of us 
comfortably assume that Mom is 
the beloved figure about which the 
family pivots, the facts are: 

—One girl in every five thinks 
that her mother has a bad dis- 
position or unpleasant person- 
ality. 

—Almost one in six considers her 
over-strict, intolerant or a nag. 

—Better than one in eight re- 
sents the lack of confidence and 
trust displayed by mothers 
toward their daughters. 


Boys, though less harsh on Mom, 
report her distrustful in one out of 
seven cases; unkind and inconsid- 
erate one time out of every eight; 
even unfriendly to them in better 
than seven per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires. 

“If she ever treated me with re- 
spect,” one boy wrote bitterly, “the 
shock would kill me. Everything 
about her is disgusting.” 

How the teen-agers themselves 
feel about God, allowances, smok- 
ing, their parents’ habits and other 
subjects follow on succeeding pages. 
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|. What's Wrong With Mom ? 


Atmost 17 per cent—or one out 
of six teen-agers—feel that their 
mothers just don’t “understand” 
them. The basis of this charge 
ranges from trivial complaints 
(“She doesn’t understand on the 
subject of boys and lipstick,” says 
a 13-year-old girl) to complete in- 
tellectual disdain of mother. 

“She lives in her old antique 
past,” writes a girl, 15. “She doesn’t 
appreciate my thirst for the un- 
known,” says a 16-year-old boy. 
And, sadly, a girl of 13% reports: 
“She just isn’t interested in any- 
thing I do.” 

More serious, even larger num- 
bers of teen-agers say that mother 
doesn’t give enough of her time and 
interest to their affairs. Almost one 
in four boys make the complaint; 
fully 4] per cent of the girls feel 
this way! 

The disillusionment about Mom 
extends even to her general habits 
and the way she dresses. 

To almost one girl out of every 
three, Mom has serious faults which 
range all the way from nagging to 
wasting time. Mostly, the girls re- 
sent their mothers’ bossiness, in- 
ability to keep up with the times, 


attitude toward their young friends 
and favoritism to other members of 
the family. To a lesser degree, they 
complain about their mothers’ sar- 
casm, abusive language and poor 
manners. 

Besidés all that, the girls add in 
more than ane out of three in- 
stances, mother doesn’t know how 
to dress right. “Sloppy” and “old- 
fashioned” are the general com- 
plaints. “She’s always in an apron 
or a house dress,” observes one 15- 
year-old. 

Boys are more tolerant of moth- 
er’s habits but, at that, one in seven 
has some critical remark—and one 
in eight just doesn’t like the way 
she dresses. 





Scorn and Hate 


A Boy, 14, of his parents: “He is 
always dirty. She bosses me too 
much—and he lets her.” 

A girl, 164, of her father: “I 
don’t like him at all. I dislike every- 
thing he does.” 

A boy, 16, of his mother: “The 
old lady is a disgrace. Everything 
about her is disgusting.” 











). What We Think of Dad 


IN THE CANDID appraisal of his 
offspring, Dad rates a poor mark 
for the time he gives his children 
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and the way he slops around the 
house. Worse on these two counts 
than Mom, in fact. 





Slightly more than 27 per cent 
of the teen-agers charge that Dad 
doesn’t “understand” them. The 
biggest objection, as capsuled by a 
16-year-old girl, is this: “He wants 
to keep me in diapers, practically.” 
Besides insisting on Ais decisions 
and opinions, both boys and girls 
say, Dad is sometimes hot-headed 
and close-fisted. “He just won’t 
realize the value of a nickel has de- 
creased since 1920,” reports a boy 
of 16. “Men,” sighs a girl of 13, 
“will never understand women.” 

Almost two out of five complain 
that their fathers don’t give gen- 
erously enough of their time and 
interest. Among girls, 43 per cent 
make this charge, while 36 per cent 
of the boys feel the same way. 

Even in general habits, about one 
boy in five and better than one girl 
out of every four have something 
unpleasant to say about Dad. 

A girl, 15: “Loud, drinks, sloppy, 
uncouth.” 

A boy, 14: “He’s always dirty.” 

A girl, 16: “He leaves his teeth 


lying around the house.” 

A girl, 17: “Everything about 
him.” 

A boy, 16: “Too impolite.” 

Other complaints include poor 
table manners, lack of grooming 
and personal modesty, cursing and 
complaining. In dress matters, the 
kids criticized their fathers first for 
not buying clothes often enough and 
second for over-emphasizing either 
sports clothes or conservative busi- 
ness suits. 

Worst of all: To about three out 
of ten sons, fathers have a poor 
disposition or are unkind and in- 
considerate; with one out of three 
daughters, they are resented be- 
cause of disposition, over-strictness 


or nagging. 





Parents Don't Like Our Friends 
Boys Girls 
We object to the way 
mother treats our friends 33% 27% 
We object to the way 
father treats our friends 40% 36% 











3. Home Is Not a Happy Place 
For Our Friends 


WHAT'S THE MATTER? 

Chiefly, Mom makes snap deci- 
sions on whether she approves of 
friends, creates embarrassing situa- 
tions and often is plain nosey. Dad 
is abrupt, disinterested, frequently 
distrustful. 

“He thinks bad of them, just gen- 
erally,” says a, 17-year-old girl. A 


boy, 14: “He never says hello, or 
anything.” A girl, 15: “She won’t 
give out refreshments.” A boy, 17: 
“He acts unfriendly.” A girl, 15: 
“She always embarrasses me in 
front of my friends.” 

Finally, more than two out of 
five boys and one in ten girls con- 
fess sometimes they actually are 
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ashamed of their parents. They 
condemn them as “old-fashioned,” 
narrow-minded, unable to mix so- 


4 Trying to Get 


MoreE THAN seven out of ten 
mothers, about two in five fathers 
complain that their sons spend too 
much time away from home. With 
girls, 20 per cent of the mothers 
and 16 per cent of the fathers nag 
along the same general line. 

Aged 15 and under, more than a 
third of the boys are convinced that 
their mothers enforce too strict a 
policy against dating, and almost 
half think their father is overly nar- 
row on the subject. In this age 
bracket, 28 per cent of the girls re- 
sent their mothers’ rules on dating, 
and 32 per cent feel their fathers 
are wrong. 

Even at 16 and older, a third of 
the boys still think their fathers 
autocratic on dating, but only about 
15 per cent criticize their mothers. 
Age 16 seems to be the emancipa- 
tion point for girls. At that age 
and above, less than 16 per cent still 
challenge their fathers on the sub- 
ject, only 10 per cent their mothers. 

But the girls don’t like many 
obvious and embarrassing symptoms 
of distrust on mother’s part. In 
many cases, they complain, they are 
forbidden to go auto-riding after 
dark, are forced to “come right 
home” after any social affair—and 
are subjected to humiliating check- 
backs of one sort or another. Three 
out of four are questioned as to 
what they have been doing while 
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cially. Describing her father, a 15- 
year-old girl commented in the sur- 
vey: “He’s a real mess.” 


Out of the House 


they were away from the house. 

Fathers don’t fare any better. 
“He doesn’t trust fellows—and he 
doesn’t trust me,” a 15-year-old girl 
reports. “He expects me home on 
a definite time—always,” says an- 
other of the same age. “He must 
think you’re going to marry, the 
way he talks about dates,” says a 
third, aged 134%. “He has to like 
the boy, or he won’t allow me to 
go with him,” a 16-year-old ob- 
serves bitterly. 





Allowance and the Family Car 


HAVE THE TEEN-AGERS any com- 
plaints against their parents’ gener- 
osity in material things? 

Almost half of boys 16 and over 
are allowed use of the family car. 
More than 15 per cent of boys 15 
and younger receive the same priv- 
ilege. 

More than a third of the girls 16 
and over can use the car, and more 
than 16 per cent in the 15-and-under 
age group. 

In allowances, more than four out 
of five boys receive regular sums for 
themselves, but almost every other 
one doesn’t think it’s enough. More 
than three out of four girls also are 
on allowances; better than 46 per- 
cent of them are dissatisfied with the 
amount. 














Our Parents 
About Religio 


SHOCKING as it may seem, more 
than one boy in every four, more 
than one girl out of three accuse 
their parents of having failed to 
give them proper religious guid- 
ance. Their own troubled comments 
tell the story: 

“You'd never know there was a 
God.” 

“Religion and sex were always 
taboo.” 

“Everything I know I found out 
for myself.” 

“They left it up to me, and I 
didn’t know any better.” 

“His name is taken only in vain 
around our house.” 

“They don’t believe in the things 
I’m taught in Catholic school.” 

“They never took the time.” 











n't Teach Us 


“Theirs was a mixed marriage, 
and neither encouraged me.” 

“They ain’t religious.” 

“TI didn’t want any.” 





Smoking Without Permission 


AS AN INDICATION of their respect 
for parental authority, both boys 
and girls were asked whether they 
smoke. 

More than one-third of boys 15 
and under—and 77 per cent of those 
16 and over—admit that they smoke. 
Sixty per cent of the smokers do it 
without their parents’ permission. 

Aged 15 and under, one girl in five 
smokes; 16 and over, the ratio is 
better than one in three. Two out of 
five do not have parental approval. 











6. Too Much Discipline! 


ON SOME FOUR OR FIVE matters 
of major importance to the teen- 
ager, parents “throw their weight 
around” too much, the children 
maintain. In the order of their fre- 
quent recurrence on the question- 
naires, fathers and mothers are too 
authoritative as follows: 

Mother Father 
Going out evenings. Weekly allowance. 
General social life. School studies 


Choice of friends. 
Clothes (style and 
quantity). Going out evenings. 
School studies. Choice of friends. 
One boy, aged 1542, thinks his 
father is over-authoritative “on be- 
ing the leader of the house.” A 17- 
year-old girl remarks that her Dad 
is that way about “everything—he 
doesn’t know from the birds.” An- 
other, 16, accuses her mother of 
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Volume of house- 
work. 





dictating “my lipstick, my hair-do 
and my clothes.” 

As a disciplinary measure, 17 per 
cent of the boys and 11 per cent of 
the girls are physically punished by 
their mothers. In most cases, how- 
ever, mother revokes privileges as a 
form of punishment—and often 
uses threats or “makes a scene.” 


As several boys and girls explain, 
“She talks and yells at me.” 

Three out of ten boys, and 
half as many girls, are physically 
chastised by their fathers. The chief 
penalty is forfeiture of allowance, 
but several—including a 161/2-year- 
old girl whose father slaps her— 
insist, “He gets mad too fast.” 





ALMOST EVERY OTHER teen-ager re- 
ports quarrelling “often” with his 
father and mother. Sach bickering 
occurs in three out of five boys’ 
homes, in one out of every three 
cases among girls. 

Causes of the family friction: 

1. Curfew on hours: 

2. Choice of friends. 

3. Dating. 

4. Money. 


Our Parents Are Old-Fashioned 
Boys Girls 
Mother's ideas are old- 
fashioned 
Father's ideas are old- 
fashioned 37% 46% 
We think our parents are old- 
fashioned about these things partic- 
ularly: 
Mothers: Everything concerning sex 
No dates on school nights 
Clothes, especially her own 
Kissing goodnight 
Smoking 
Fathers: Approval of “the boy I go 
with” 
Time limits on dates 
Sex hush-hush 
Driving 
Smoking 


The Acid Test 


When we asked girls: “Would you 
like to live the life your mother 


45% 52% 





Teen-Agers and Parents Just Don’t Get Along 


leads?” 55 per cent said NO. 

Why not? Here were some typical 
comments: 

“I want an education!” 

“A much happier marriage.” 

“I'd like to go out with my hus- 
band more often.” 

“I'd like to live a more useful 
life.” 

When we asked boys: “Would you 
like to live the life your father 
leads?” 85 per cent said NO. 

Why not? Here was what some 
of them said: 

“I'd want a more exciting life.” 

“I'd like to go places and do 
things, not always be tied down.”, 

“I would want to live in the 
country.” 

“He’s néurotic.” 


Are We Sometimes 
Ashamed of Our Parents? 


per cent of the boys said YES. 
per cent of the girls said YES. 


The Way Our Parents Dress 
per cent of the boys don’t like 
the way father dresses. 

per cent of the girls don’t like 
the way mother dresses. 

per cent of the girls don’t like 
father’s clothes 

per cent of the boys don’t like 
mother’s clothes 
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Shed Blood for the Birdie 


@ THE HOT MEXICAN sun looked 
down on an amazing sight one day 
in 1914: Pancho Villa’s men were 
galloping to the attack—under full 
command of motion picture camera- 
men! The explanation is horrifyingly 
simple. Villa had sold a movie studio 
the right to deploy his men as they 
killed real enemy soldiers with real 
live bullets. During Villa’s bloody 
campaigns against the Huerta regime 
in Mexico, representatives of New 
York’s Mutual Studios came to him 
with a glittering proposition. If he 
would allow their cameramen a free 
hand in filming one of his battles, 
they would give him twenty-five thou- 
sand American dollars, plus a percent- 
age of the picture’s gross. This offer 
of cash and publicity appealed to the 
general. On January 3, 1914, at Juarez, 
Villa signed the contract. 

Shortly after this signing ceremony, 
the good citizens of Ojinaga, Mexico, 
found themselves being shot simulta- 
neously by Pancho Villa’s soldiery and 
by a battery of movie cameras. As 
per contract, Mutual’s cameramen ran 


the show. Villa’s ferocious adherents 
attacked from nine in the morning 
until four in the afternoon, while the 
light was just right for movie-making. 
Whenever a cameraman was dissatisfied 
with his view of the melée, he simply 
ordered hostilities stopped dead while 
the camera was situated more favor- 
ably. According to one story, Villa 
shelled some of his live prisoners to 
provide arresting shots of bodies being 
blown into the air. Finally, amid much 
grandstand managing and mugging for 
the cameras, Ojinaga was taken, and 
the film was sent off to the States. 
But when the battle films were 
shown in Mutual’s projection room, 
officials of the company came up with 
a searching observation: not realistic 
enough. So, to show Villa and com- 
pany what a real war looks like, they 
hired D. W. Griffith to make the opus 
with a troupe of actors. After a long 
court action over who owned what 
percentage of the finished picture, the 
movie makers decided the Mexican 
Revolution was no longer timely and 
the film was shelved. a 
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Hero: John “Duke” Wayne 


BY LLOYD SHEARER 


He may not be the world’s greatest actor, but he’s 


Hollywood’s biggest box office draw. 


Men, women and 


kids flock to see his pictures; here are some reasons why 


® eaRLY IN °52 John Wayne was 
taking a siesta in an Acapulco hotel 
when the phone rang: It was his 
agent, calling from California to say 
that the nation’s theater owners 
had voted him the top box office 
draw for the second year running. 

“You've done it again,” the agent 
shouted. “You’re the most popular 
actor in America. You’re number 
one on the Fame Poll.” 

“Fame Poll?” Wayne yawned. 
“What the hell is that?” Then, irate, 
“You woke me up, you damn fool.” 

“Duke” Wayne, born Marion 
Mitcheli Morrison, is by no means 
contemptuous of a fame which 
fetches him $200,000 a picture and 
$800,000 per year. It’s just that 
after 25 years of hard labor in 
motion pictures, this 45-year-old 
veteran thinks of film-making as 
strictly business. 

“The most important thing in 
this business,” Wayne explains, “is 
to work steadily, especially when 
you have four kids to support.” 

Without serious interruption, he 
has done just that since 1927. All 
told, he has made more than 150 
movies for seven different studios, 


and while most of these, according 
to him, “have been Western quick- 
ies, some of the worst ever shot,” 
others have been first-rung, high- 
budget productions including Stage- 
coach, considered by many critics 
the greatest Western ever filmed, 
The Long Voyage Home, Red 
River, Fort Apache, Wake of the 
Red Witch, Sands of Iwo Jima, 
Flying Leathernecks, Jet Pilot, The 
Quiet Man and a dozen others. 

Wayne’s calendar now calls for 
him to star in a series of pictures 
which he will produce with Robert 
Fellows for Warner Brothers (the 
first will be Jim McClain). He also 
is to produce and star in two pic- 
tures a year for Republic, appear 
in an additional one each for War- 
ners and RKO, and act in anything 
his discoverer, director John Ford, 
wishes. 

When he has a week off, which 
is rare indeed (last year he worked 
341 days) he flies to Acapulco or 
Mazatlan, in Mexico, both hefty, 
flavorsome seaside towns, Or goes 
hunting in the Sierras. 

In a typical Wayne vehicle, the 
tall, rocky-jawed screen veteran— 
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he’s six feet four, brown-haired, 
blue-eyed, and weighs 210 pounds 
—plays the ruthless hero who must 
drive his men to accomplish some 
dangerous but honorable mission. 
His men may hate him, but movie- 
goers always understand that be- 
neath that granite exterior beats a 
heart pure and noble. 

Granted, this is a pretty stock 
character but as one executive of 
the Fox West Coast Theaters chain 
recently remarked at a convention, 
“Duke’s pictures pay off so well 
I'd take one old John Wayne re- 
lease over three new Errol Flynns.” 

Howard Hughes, whose disre- 
gard for money is not quite so cava- 
lier as most people imagine, was 
asked why he paid Wayne $200,000 
to star in Flying Leathernecks and 
guaranteed him $17,000 daily for 
each day the picture ran over its 
six-week schedule. (Duke received 
$301,000 for the job.) 

“Wayne’s worth it,” said Hughes. 
“He’s one of the few sure-fire box- 
office things left in Hollywood.” 

“Because he’s built like an ox,” 
screenwriter Jimmy Grant adds, 
“lots of guys think Duke is a big, 
dumb lummox. He isn’t. I’ve writ- 
ten half a dozen scripts for the guy, 
and he can pick out the holes in 
them faster than I can. He’s a good 
cameraman, a sensitive director, 
and if a stunt man won’t work a 
stunt, he'll do it himself. He says 
he can’t act his way out of a hat, 
and his success is just a big lucky 
fluke. But don’t kid yourself.” 

Wayne, for example, knows that 
the whole world loves a hero. He 
therefore regularly refuses to play 
“the heavy” in any film. Only a 
few months ago, he turned down the 
lead in The Sea Chasers'at Warners 
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because the role called for him to 
portray a Nazi U-Boat captain. 

He is equally canny about steer- 
ing clear of problem pictures. Bo 
Roos, his business manager, points 
out, “When Duke is advertised 
in coming attractions, movie-goers 
know that his picture is not going 
to be about racial minorities or 
the decline of western civilization. 
A Wayne picture spells excitement, 
action and the triumph of virtue.” 

Charles Skouras, the theater 
magnate, says that Wayne’s sensa- 
tional success may be attributed to 
the fact that he is one of the few 
motion picture actors liked equally 
by men, women and children. 

Men regard him as a plain, sim- 
ple, hard-riding, two-fisted man of 
action. Women find him a shy, 
kindly protector with an awkward 
tenderness and latent but super- 
charged sex potential, while chil- 
dren admire the picturesque epic 
hero of the Western Plains, the Air 
Forces and the Submarine Service. 

Some old Wayne Westerns were 
released for TV two years ago, con- 
tributing still more impetus to his 
popularity; they were received so 
well that manufacturers flooded 
him with highly lucrative offers for 
the use of his name on children’s 
products. Duke okayed a John 
Wayne comic book, and four 
months after it hit the newsstands, 
more than a million copies had been 
sold. He also plans to approve a 
line of cowboy paraphernalia. 

Years ago when he was a very 
middling tackle on the University 
of Southern California football 
team (friends called him “Judge” 


ohn and “Chata” have their spats 
t they manage to patch things up 














because he sat on the bench so 
much), he was hired as a fourth 
assistant property man by John 
Ford, the director who has won five 
Academy Awards. 

_ “He was the most awkward prop 
man we ever had,” Ford recalls. 
“He’d drop lights and knot up 
cables and ruin takes, but he was 
a nice big kid, and he tried hard 
to please, and I thought he might 
go in pictures.” 

In 1927 Ford was directing a sea 
epic off Catalina when his stunt 
men refused to dive into the ocean 
on the grounds that a storm was 
brewing and they just didn’t want 
to have their brains bashed in 
against the boat’s hull. 

Ford approached Wayne. “Duke,” 
he said, “why don’t you show these 
guys the difference between a man 
and a mouse?” 

Duke Morrison promptly whipped 
off his shirt and dove into the water 
as Ford ordered the cameras to roll. 

This feat earned him a. charter 
membership in what is today known 
as the Ford Stock Company, a 
group of actor-giants who consis- 
tently work in John Ford pictures, 
men like Henry Fonda (six-foot- 
one), Victor McLaglen (six-foot- 
two), Grant Withers (six-foot-four ) 
and Ward Bond (six-foot-three). 
Over the years Wayne has shown up 
in such memorable Ford films as 
The 


Stagecoach, Long 


V oyage 
Home, Fort Apache, She Wore A 
Yellow Ribbon, Three Godfathers. 

Stagecoach is regarded as their 
best joint venture. For years Ford 
refused to direct it unless John 
Wayne played the lead as the Ringo 


Duke takes a stroll with three of his 
four children—Toni, Melinda, Patrick 


Kid. In 1938 the only producer 
farsighted enough to accept that 
clause was Walter Wanger. 

Today, Stagecoach is recognized 
as the film classic which raised 
horse opera to an artistic level, and 
Duke Wayne. will drop whatever 
he’s doing to make a picture with 
John Ford. The two enjoy a quasi 
father-son relationship unique in 
show business. Ford is the only man 
in Hollywood who can _ badger 
Wayne and get away with it. 

During the making of a recent 
film he booted the actor in the rear 
and cautioned him to “stop acting 
like a kid. You’re not a prop-boy 
any more.” 

Duke grinned and meekly retired. 

Last year when the two were 
shooting The Quiet Man in Ire- 
land, for which they have high 
hopes, word arrived that Ford had 
just been appointed a Rear Admiral 
in the U. S. Navy. Wayne promptly 
congratulated his friend by shoving 
him off a pier into Galway Bay. 

Wayne is now so popular with 
movie-goers everywhere that he has 
become unofficial ambassador for 
the motion picture industry. When 
Hollywood began its big “Movie- 
time USA” campaign, it was Duke 
who toured 21 cities and made 65 
personal appearances for it. He in- 
sists upon writing his own speeches 
for these occasions. “Making per- 
sonal appearances is pretty painful 
for me,” he says. “I don’t dance. 
I don’t sing. I just talk. Makes 
me feel like a big jerk.” 

This hypo for ailing box-offices 
was born in Winterset, Iowa, on 
May 26, 1907, and christened Mar- 
ion Mitchell Morrison, still his legal 
name. From infancy on, however, 
he was always nicknamed Duke. 
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“After a dog,” he says. When Duke 
was seven his father bought a drug 
store in Glendale, a suburb of Los 
Angeles. 

As a youngster he had his heart 
set on going to Annapolis and 
making the Navy his career. His 
football proved superior to his 
scholarship, however, and he failed 
the Naval Academy entrance exams. 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia helped assuage his disap- 
pointment by offering him a football 
scholarship. 

Various studio publicity depart- 
ments have since touted Duke as 
a “former All-American football 
star.” “I earned my letter playing 
football,” Wayne corrects. “But I 
was never All-Anything.” 

Howard Jones, the USC grid 
coach, felt that Duke was good line 
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fodder to have on the squad and 
asked his friend, film director John 
Ford, to find the boy a summer job. 
Ford took on the young giant at 
$35-a-week as a prop man. He also 
took a liking to the “big lug,” gave 
him a few bit parts, and recom- 
mended him for roles in his friends’ 
pictures. Raoul Walsh, another di- 
rector who believes in the cult of 
rugged he-men, put Duke in a 
catastrophe called The Big Trail. 
It flopped, and the apprentice actor, 
whose name by now had been 
changed to John Wayne, was sent 
on a personal appearance tour to 
boost boxoffice sales. 

Wayne had been on the road two 
weeks when the publicity depart- 
ment, reporting that he had about 
as much color as a dead fish, 
shipped him back to Hollywood. 
There the studio rigged him out in 
a frontiersman’s costume, complete 
with rifle and coonskin hat and 
shipped him out again. On his re- 
turn, the studio booked him for 
minor roles in what he now insists 
were “the two worst pictures ever 
made”—Girls Demand Excitement 
and Three Girls Lost. Both they 
and Wayne were released in 1929. 

By this time he had quit college, 
leaving after his sophomore year, 
and was set on making a living 
in movies. He signed for a series 
of 75 quickie Westerns and serials, 
of which he now says, “I think I’ve 
had more bad pictures than anyone 
who’s survived in Hollywood. In 
Western quickies you not only try 
to act and try to keep your dialogue 
from sounding phony, but you take 
a real physical beating, and you do 


Outings are few for Wayne, who has 
more job offers than he can ever fill 


























it all in 12 days for peanuts.” 

From Yakima Canutt, the great- 
est rodeo rider of all time, he 
learned how to walk, ride and fight 
like a cowboy. From Paul Fix, a 
character actor, he learned how to 
deliver a line. 

In 1933, having been signed to 
a contract by Republic, Duke felt 
secure enough financially to marry 
Josephine Saenz, daughter of the 
Dominican consul in Los Angeles. 

Ten years and four children later, 
Duke was sued for divorce on the 
usual California grounds of mental 
cruelty. His wife was awarded cus- 
tody of the two boys and two girls. 

Thanks to Stagecoach, Duke was 
now being cast in “A” pictures. 
Ford insisted that his protege was 
worthy of more than Westerns and 
promptly proved it by signing him 
for the lead in Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Long Voyage Home. Duke was 
such a convincing big Swede in that 
one, he was thereafter signed for 
non-Western roles opposite Marlene 
Dietrich, Betty Field, Joan Craw- 
ford, Claudette Colbert, Laraine 
Day and other top-flight actresses. 

In 1946, he took time out from 
his acting to marry another Latin- 
American, Mexican actress Esper- 
anza Bauer, in the Presbyterian 
Church at Long Beach, California. 

He and Esperanza have had their 


LAST LINES 


quarrels too—not long ago he 
moved away temporarily from their 
$140,000 ranch estate in the San 
Fernando Valley—but they man- 
age to patch up their differences. 

Friends say the crux of his mari- 
tal difficulties lies in Duke’s killing 
work-schedule, that he has no time 
for play or social life, and spends 
most of his free weekends playing 
with his four children who range 
in age from 10 to 19. Wayne him- 
self says, “I think Chata and I can 
work it out.” “Chata,” which means 
“pug-nose” in Spanish, is his nick- 
name for his wife. 

Stormy domestic relations aside, 
John Wayne at 45 finds himself 
with a relatively rosy future. He has 
his health, his children, more job 
offers than he can possibly fill, and 
a fiercely loyal tribe of friends. He 
owns oil wells in Texas, a hotel in 
Culver City, a tennis club in Los 
Angeles and farm property in 
Arizona. 

The other day his business man- 
ager handed him a chart which 
showed the sensational rise of his 
box-office drawing power, from spot 
32 in 1947 to number one in 1950 
and 1951. 

Wayne glanced at the chart, then 
handed it back. “Good,” he mut- 
tered. “Only what’ve I got to look 
forward to?” a6 





@ JUST BEFORE MEADOWS DIED, he made his wife promise that she wouldn't 
marry again. When his friend, Blake, heard about this, he observed: “That 
was just like Henry. Always doing something to help his fellow men.” 


—Anita Gordon 


@ A SUCCESSFUL actor, who felt he had not long to live, specified that he 
was to be cremated and 10 per cent of his ashes thrown in his agent's face. 


—Paal Benson 








HAVE YOU EVER | 
BEEN LONELY? 








